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PREFACE 

T MADE M. Goron's acquaintance some years 
ago, and was at once struck with his extra- 
ordinary powers of observation, his keen-witted- 
ness, and his devouring energy in the discharge of 
his difficult duties. For it must be remembered 
that the Chief of the Paris Detective Police wields 
enormous power and is allowed a certain discre- 
tion — except, of course, when a crime has been 
committed — ^to save innocent persons the disgrace 
of a public scandal. 

A few months ago I was smoking a pipe in 
his study, a room himg with trophies — b. museiun 
of crime. I saw him take up a thick, leather- 
bound volume, the pages covered with writing, 
with here and there portraits and curious-looking 
drawings. " This is my diary," he began, but 
suddenly stopped when he saw me start. 

" Yes, it is my diary," he repeated ; " but — 
what's the trouble?" 



Prcfiicc 

" Your diary? And you never thought of 
publishing it?" 

" No," he retorted with a smile; " the fact is, 
here are all my impressions, and certain facts 



I did not even know the end of the sentence; 

I took up the book and began reading at once; 

and the more I read the more I marvelled. The 

next morning we commenced work, and this 

series is the result 

A. K. 
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CHAPTER I 

FIOHTINO THE OHOSTS 

HAD dined at the house of Madame A- 



the widow of an old friend, and was about 
to leave, when she whispered, 

" Don't go. I want to speak to you. Have 
you seen my brother Xavier of late? " 

"No. Why?" 

"Then you know nothing of his impending 
marriage?" 

" Not a word. Who is the fortunate lady? " 

"Don't joke; the matter is serious. I want 
your advice, and. Heaven knows, probably your 
help. Something strange has happened to him. 
Within the last fortnight I had noticed his hag- 
gard looks; and, after questioning him several 
times, he informed me that he intended to marry 
Mademoiselle Germaine E , a girl barely 

eighteen; and he, as you know, is forty-three. 
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He refused to enter into any explanations, and 
cut my questions short with the remark that he 
was compelled to marry her. When, a few days 
later, I once more referred to the subject, he 
went away, and I have not seen him since." 

" I am sorry for you," I retorted, " but Xavier 
is not the first man who makes a fool of himself 
in that way. He is very much of age, and prob- 
ably very much in love. I therefore do not see 
where I can be of any use to you or to him." 

" I tell you there is a mystery about this that 
scares me. Xavier's eyes locJced haunted; I 
never saw such an expression on any one's face. 
For our old friendship's sake, find out what is at 
the bottom of it all." 

" My dear friend," I retorted, " there is noth- 
ing in what you tell me to show that your fears 
are justified; but, since you appeal to our old 
friendship, I will see Xavier on the matter." 

I had known Xavier for some years. He was 
a good-natured, easy-going, immensely rich fel- 
low, who had idled through life; he was inter- 
ested in horses, but was too lazy and indolent to 
have a racing stable. He never cared for wo- 
men's society, and had a rooted aversion to 
marriage. That he, the misogamist, should have 
fallen in love, was quite possible; I had seen that 
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kind of thing occur before. But Xavier with a 
troubled face meant something out of the 
common. 

I was not long gathering a few interesting 
facts. For the last six months, Xavier had ceased 
to frequent his favorite club, and he, a great 
whist-player, had deserted the card-table. But a 
more alarming s3rmptom was that he had taken up 
spiritualism. How that came about no one could 
tell me, and as his former friends were skeptical 
on that score, he had cut them all. 

My next step was to learn what I could about 

Germaine E , the girl Xavier intended to 

marry ; and this is what I heard : 

She was bom in Vermont, of French parents, 
who had died, leaving her in charge of a poor 

farmer^s family. M. E , her father's 

brother, a large iron manufacturer in Toulouse, 
being childless, wrote to these farmers to say 
that he and his wife would adopt the orphan ; and 
the money for the journey from the United States 
having been sent, Germaine, then in her four- 
teenth year, arrived in France. The girl was 
wofuUy ignorant, and uncouth in her manner, 
but, being remarkably intelligent, soon became 
very accomplished. 

Despite her brilliant qualities, her uncle and 
13 
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aunt regretted having adopted her. She showed 
herself self-willed and headstrong; she had vio- 
lent scenes with her relatives, who left her at 
boarding-school until she was seventeen; and as 
she had a talent for painting, they were glad to 
send her to Paris to study her art. She boarded 
with two old ladies in the Avenue Kleber, who 
were compelled to let her come and go as she 
pleased, without daring to so much as remonstrate 
with her. 

For three nights I read works on spiritualism, 
and when I had crammed into my head as much 
as it could conveniently hold on that subject, I 
went in search of Xavier. 

At one time I could have found him any hour 
of the day; but with all his habits changed, it 
was no easy matter, and I dared not call at his 
house for fear of arousing his suspicion. I dis- 
covered that every Wednesday night he dined at 
a little restaurant near the Montpamasse Station. 
I went there early and took my seat in a quiet 
comer. It was a queer place, patronized by 
gentlemen of the spirit-rapping fraternity. 

It was getting late, and I was beginning to fear 
I should miss Xavier, when he came in and sat 
down at a table near me. He gave a quick 
glance around the room, but did not recognize 
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me. I noticed a great change in him. His care- 
less expression had disappeared, and now and 
then he would draw his fingers through his hair, 
an action altogether new to me. 

" Hello, old chap! " I called out to him. 

He turned around and stared at me in surprise. 

" Hello, Goron, what brings you here? " 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I am here on a 
rather queer errand. Come with me to the cafe 
at the comer, where we can talk. Perhaps you 
can g^ve me some information." 

A quarter of an hour later, when we were 
seated opposite each other, I began : 

" What I am going to say to you must remain 
between ourselves. Is this understood ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" The fact is I'm in a bit of a fix. For the last 
three months I have been investigating a very 
difficult case, without being able to find the slight- 
est clue. Yesterday I was on the point of giving 
it up in despair, when I remembered that one of 
my foreign colleagues had, through the help of a 
medium, obtained some valuable information that 
put him on the right trail. I decided to make a 
final attempt, and went to that little restaurant, 
where I hoped to meet a man who, I know, is 
well versed in these matters. My man did not 
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turn up; but, fortunately, I saw you, and possi- 
bly you may assist me." 

" Look here, Goron," he cried, with an excite- 
ment such as I should not have thought was in 
his nature, " I can, and will, help you. Strictly 
between ourselves, I have gone in for spiritualism. 
I have a splendid medium for you, a man called 
Boissier, who assists me in my researches. He 
is now, I dare say, waiting for me at the restau- 
rant. I will bring him here." 

" Hold hard, Xavier! " I cried. " I shall be 
delighted to make the acquaintance of your friend 
Boissier. You must, however, remember that it 
will never do for me, the Chief of the Detective 
Police, to let a stranger know that I have recourse 
to the occult sciences to detect crime. The comic 
papers would make fine sport of me. Since you 
kindly offer to help me, only you and I must know 
of it. But, if you like, you can introduce me to 
M. Boissier under another name, always suppos- 
ing he does not know me by sight." 

"There is no fear of that," cried Xavier; 
" Boissier has been all his life abroad, and re- 
turned to France only some six months ago. I'll 
fetch him." 

A moment later Xavier came back, accompa- 
nied by a clean-shaven man with a large face. My 
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friend introduced me as M. Martin from Bor- 
deaux, and I had the pleasure of shaking M. 
Boissier's fat, flabby hand. 

I alleged an engagement, and soon took my 
leave, after having made an appointment with 
Xavier for the following day. 

When we met, Xavier informed me that Bois- 
sier would put himself at my disposal if I wanted 
to hold any intercourse with the other world. 

" Boissier," he added, " is a wonderful chap. 
I have the greatest confidence in him, and 
through him you will, I am sure, arrive at good 
results." Suddenly he turned to me with the 
question : 

" Have you heard I am getting married ? " 

" No. I have no time to go into society. Let 
me congratulate you. Who is the lady? " 

He remained silent a moment, ran his fingers 
through his hair, and remarked, 

" Her name is Germaine E . Since you 

are interested in spiritualism, I want you to make 
her acquaintance. You will find her an accom- 
plished g^rl. She is young, very young — ^too 
young for me," he added in almost a whisper. 

I eyed my friend narrowly, and dared not ques- 
tion him, for I felt I was nearing the secret. But 
he shook his head, and as we walked together 
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in the direction of his house, we did not exchange 
a word. On reaching his door I wished him 
good-night, when he seized my arm and said, 

" Come in ; I want to talk to you." 

We went into his smoking-room, and his valet 
had hardly closed the door, when he exclaimed, 

" Goron, don't go in for spiritualism ! The 
human mind cannot stand it. Mine is giving way 
under the strain." 

And then I saw in his eyes the haunted look 
that had scared his sister. 

I put my hand on his shoulder, and said sooth- 
ingly, 

" I see you are fearfully worried. You know 
you can trust me." 

With his eyes half shut, as if in a trance, he 
spoke so rapidly that I had some trouble to 
follow him. 

" Goron, the future has been revealed to me. 
I have heard voices, and they told me what would 
happen. I will perform great deeds, with the 
help of a woman, my wife, and her name is Ger- 

maine E . Evil influences are at work 

against me; but I will escape them, thanks to that 
woman. She, too, has heard the same voices, and 
must obey their injunctions." 

Xavier paused a moment, wiped the perspira- 
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tion from his forehead, and continued in a quieter 
tone. 

" Were it not for these mysterious commands, 
I would never marry that girl — in every way 
unsuited to me. But it is in the decree of fate. 
Next week our banns will be published." 

I had come prepared for something of the sort ; 
but this was much more serious than I had ex- 
pected, and I began to wonder how much villany 
I should detect before I came to the bottom of the 
affair. 

To reason with a man apparently under a kind 
of spell would have been folly. I therefore 
refrained from comment, and said, 

" I know of cases where persons, having mis- 
understood the words of the spirits, have tested 
the accuracy of their commands by other means. 
Suppose we, too, make another test? " 

Xavier, who had been nervously pacing up and 
down the room, stopped in front of me. 

" No," he cried ; " I have applied a test, and 
one that will put even your doubts at rest. On 
the advice of a friend, I went to a famous fortune- 
teller, and the first thing I heard from her was 
that I would marry Germaine. Don't smile, 
Goron. Like you I have always been skeptical 
of palmists and their kind. But I heard of an- 
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other well-known soothsayer in Lyons, and when 
I called on her she told me the identical thing. I 
even went to Amsterdam, to a woman whose 
address had been given me, and the result was the 
same. Can you wonder when I say that influ- 
ences are at work? " 

" Yes, Xavier," I cried ; " you are right. In- 
fluences are at work; but you and I will prove 
stronger than they ! " 

Poor Xavier, who, of course, did not under- 
stand the inner meaning of my words, gazed at 
me in astonishment, and said, 

"I want you to meet Germaine. Will you 
dine with us to-morrow night at Voisin's, at eight 
o'clock?" 

" With pleasure. But remember that as I, too, 
want to consult the spirits, I must, for the next 
few days, remain M. Martin, for your Aancie as 
well as for your friend Boissier." 

"Very well. I promise not to make a mis- 
take." In a bitter tone, he added, " My Aancee, as 
you will see, is emancipated, and does not object 
to dining with me in a restaurant without a 
chaperon." 

As I alighted at Voisin's a brougham drove up 
with Xavier, Boissier, and Mile. Germaine, the 
latter a slim, pale girl, with a curious way of 
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looking at people from the comers of her gray 
eyes. 

She spoke very little, nor was Xavier in a mood 
to talk. Boissier, on the other hand, was in great 
form, and talked to everybody, including the 
waiters. He seemed to have taken a great liking 
to me, and, slapping me on the back, said, 

" Martin, I shall be delighted to assist you, 
if you want any advice from the other world." 

"That is awfully good of you," I replied; 
" the sooner the better, as I want to get back to 
Bordeaux." 

We arranged to meet the following afternoon 
at his apartment in the Rue Bleue; and, at his 
request, Germaine promised to come, too. 

"She is wonderful!" remarked Boissier; 
" she seems to command the spirits ! " 

Xavier and I saw Germaine home, and we 
walked a little way together. 

"How long have you known Boissier?" I 
asked. 

" About six months." 

"Was it through him you made Mile. Ger- 
maine's acquaintance? " 

" Yes. I saw her the first time at the seance 
of the S. S. Society, where Boissier had taken 
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"Do you mind giving me the name of the 
fortune-teller you consulted here in Paris? " 

Xavier hesitated a moment. 

" Mademoiselle Clementine is her name." 

" The woman in the Avenue Trudaine? " 

" Yes. Do you know her ? " 

"No; I know of her." And with that I 
wished him good-night 

When I called at the Rue Bleue, Germaine was 
sitting in a listless attitude on the sofa. Boissier 
was as boisterous as ever. 

" Come on, Pjrthonissa," he shouted to the 
girl ; " moimt your tripos ; our friend Martin is 
in a hurry." 

Germaine sat down at the table, placed a piece 
of paper in front of her, took up a pencil, and 
looked at me from the comers of her eyes, while 
Boissier held his hands over her head. Having 
remained a minute in that position, he beckoned 
to me to come close up to him, and whispered, 

" Put your question ! " 

" I should like to know," I said, " where Mail- 
lard, who died a year ago, hid the documents for 
which his relatives are searching." 

Germaine, her eyes half-closed, began to write 
slowly, and I read : " In a black bag." 

" Where is the bag? " I asked. 
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Again the pencil moved, and wrote : " In the 
garden." 

" Go on with your questions," said Boissier. 

"No, thank you," I retorted; "you have 
given me most valuable information; I can act 
upon that." 

The banns of Xavier's marriage were to be pub- 
lished on the 13th; it was already the 6th, and I 
shuddered when I thought how little time was left 
to me to sift this business. 

I went home and traced my plan. The inves- 
tigations I had to make would take me away from 
Paris fully three days ; and there remained, there- 
fore, only another three days to put into execution 
the scheme which I trusted would bring every- 
thing to light. 

During my absence, I had Boissier and Ger- 
maine watched. On my return I learned that the 
latter had met Xavier twice, but otherwise had 
not called anywhere nor received visitors, with 
the exception of Boissier, who had gone to her 
house and stayed there half an hour. 

Boissier, on the other hand, had been very busy. 
He had met Xavier every day ; he had spent an 
evening at Mile. Clementine's private residence 
at Suresnes. He had also been seen in earnest 
conversation with two ladies, who proved to 
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be connected with Qementine's establishment. 
Moreover, he had dined with an individual called 
Riviere, who occupied a bedroom above Boissier's 
apartment. This Riviere had once been arrested 
on a charge of embezzlement, but had been dis- 
charged. 

My scheme was not only a risky one, but 
needed elaborate preparation. I started early by 
calling on a bachelor friend, and obtained his per- 
mission to use his apartment in the Place Valois 
for the following afternoon. At my request, he 
also instructed his housekeeper, an elderly wo- 
man, to place herself at my disposal. From 
there I went to Xavier. 

" Keep yourself free to-morrow," I said ; " I 
will call for you at two o'clock." 

"What for?" he asked. 

"I will tell you that later. I do not intend 
to waste your valuable time ; nor can I afford to 
lose mine. I suppose you can trust me? " 

" All right," he sighed, " I'll wait for you." 

I then drove to the Rue Bleue, and caught Bois- 
sier just as he was leaving the house. When he 
saw me he held out both hands. 

"What cheer, Martin?" 

" I am glad I caught you. Professor Leroy, 
the well-known spiritualist from Brussels, is here. 
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He has invited me to a private seance, and allows 
me to bring a few friends. Xavier is coming, 
and I want you to give us the pleasure of your 
company." 

" Leroy, Leroy," he replied ; " I never heard 
that name. But if Xavier comes I will join your 
party.'' 

" I am sure you will enjoy it. Here is the 
address. Three o'clock, sharp." 

At the Avenue Kleber, Mile. Germaine told 
me she had a bad cold, but would wrap up well 
and assist at the seance. 

As I left her house, I heard my name called, 
and a carriage stopped a few yards from me. I 
recognized Mme. A , Xavier's sister. 

" My dear Goron," she cried, in an anxious 
tone, "how is it I have not heard from you? 
Have you forgotten your promise? " 

" I have forgotten nothing. In order to help 
your brother I have even embarked on a strange 
adventure. Hitherto I have had to do with living 
men ; now I am fighting ghosts." 

" My dear friend, please don't make fun of me. 
You do not know how worried I am about 
Xavier." 

" I give you my word I am speaking the truth. 
Ghosts have been bluffing your brother, and they 
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tried the same experiment on me, giving me news, 
from the other world, of a man who never died, 
because he was never bom. There are, appar- 
ently, two kinds of spirits : those who come to the 
aid of criminals; and others, of a more respect- 
able class, who side with the detectives. I have 
already been introduced to the former, and to- 
morrow I hope to meet some friendly ghosts who 
will stand by me like colleagues. Don't stare at 
me, madame. It all soimds very strange; but I 
exaggerate nothing. If all goes well, I invite 
myself to dine with you to-morrow night, and you 
may then hear a queer story. Au revoir." 

The next day I found Xavier more peevish 
than usual. I pretended not to notice this, and 
•when his brougham drove us to the Place Valois, 
I said, 

" Xavier, I have invited you to an odd perform- 
ance. Promise me to keep your nerves under 
control, and not to utter a word during the seance 
until I give you leave. On my part, I promise 
you that, in all probability, you will sleep better 
to-night than you have for the last three months. 
Is it understood ? " 

He nodded assent, and I knew I could trust 
him. 

When we reached the Place Valois, Professor 
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Leroy was arranging the dining-room where the 
seance was to be held. 

We waited in the drawing-room for Germaine 
and Boissier, who arrived within five minutes of 
each other; we then followed the Professor to the 
dining-room. The blinds had been drawn; the 
curtains closed; and only a small light behind a 
green glass on the mantelpiece shone through 
the semi-darkness. 

Leroy bade Xavier and Germaine sit down in 
one comer of the room, and Boissier and me in 
the opposite one. 

"You will," he began, "witness some extra- 
ordinary manifestations. Some of the phenom- 
ena may even be of a startling nature, for I am 
the first man who has succeeded in making per- 
sons communicate direct with departed spirits, 
without passing through the hands of a medium. 
The experiment is a difficult one, and its success 
depends on the relations that have existed between 
the questioner and the spirit evoked." 

Addressing me, he continued, 

" Monsieur, I shall begin with you. Please 
think of a departed person with whom you wish 
to speak." 

" I have thought of one," I replied. 

The Professor laid one hand on my right 
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shoulder, and, raising the other in the air, uttered 
a few words in a weird-sounding tongue. We 
waited a minute, but no response came. 

The same experiment was tried with Xavier 
and Boissier, but with no better results. 

" I do not know how to account for this," said 
the Professor, in a vexed tone. " I have never 
yet seen the spirits so hostile. I shall now ask 
mademoiselle to recall some one with whom she 
would like to converse." 

" I have done so," said Germaine. 

The Professor then laid his hand on her 
shoulder; but the moment he lifted the other, a 
noise burst upon us as if all Bedlam had been let 
loose. It lasted only a few seconds, but it made 
our very bones leap. 

" Good heavens ! what was that ? " asked 
Xavier. 

"I don't know," said the Professor; "this is 
quite new to me. We shall soon see." 

He again touched Germaine, and once more 
the deafening din arose, worse than before. 

Xavier and Germaine, looking very scared, 
rose from their seats, when the Professor stopped 
them. 

" Sit down," he shouted. " Hark, the spirits 
are there; I can hear them ! " 
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After a silence that seemed oppressive, we 
heard a low moan in the distance, which grew 
louder as it came nearer. When it had reached 
our room, it stopped. There was another minute 
of suspense, and then a voice, very far off, called 
out: "Lily! Lily!" 

Germaine started. She was deathly pale. 

Again the voice was heard, but much nearer : 

" Lily ! Lily ! Why have you done this? " 

Germaine was shaking so that I thought she 
would drop. Then she cried, 

" Forgive me ! Forgive me, Germaine ! I 
promise I will atone ! " 

Boissier jumped up to go toward her. I seized 
his wrist, and whispered in his ear : 

" I am not Martin ; my name is Goron. If 
you make a move or utter a sound, you are 
lost!" 

The seance broke up in a state of excitement. 
Xavier conducted the half-fainting Germaine to 
the drawing-room, and delivered her to the care 
of the old housekeeper, who opened her dress and 
sprinkled her face with water. After a hysterical 
fit of crying she felt better. 

I went in to her and said, 

" Mademoiselle, I suppose you would like to 
speak to us now?" 
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" Yes," she replied; " call your friend Xavier; 
but not Boissier." 

She shuddered as she mentioned the name. 

I returned to the dining-room. 

" Professor," I said, " keep close to that fellow 
Boissier till I come back. If he tries any non- 
sense clap the handcuffs on him." 

" I'll look after him, sir," laughed the Professor. 

Germaine was sitting in an easy-chair, with 
her eyes closed, the while Xavier walked about 
excitedly. 

" What does it all " 

" Hush ! " I interrupted him. " You will hear 
the truth now." 

Suddenly Germaine went on her knees before 
Xavier, and seizing one of his hands, exclaimed, 

" I have deceived you ! Forgive me! " 

Beckoning Xavier to remain silent, I raised 
the girl from the floor, and said, 

"Whom is he to forgive? Is it Germaine, 
or " 

" No," she shrieked, in a paroxysm of grief. 
" Don't speak, I will tell everything! " 

And in broken sentences, mingled with sobs, 
she poured out her story : 

" My name is Lily Bradley, and I am the 
daughter of the farmers who took charge of 
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Germaine when her parents died. My father 
and mother were very good to her ; but Germaine 
was sickly, and the doctor said she could not live 
long. Then came the letter of M. E in Tou- 
louse, proposing to adopt his niece; and my 
parents, being poor, decided to let me take her 
place. I begged them not to do this; but I was 
only thirteen, and they pressed me so hard that 
I consented. Two years later Germaine died,, 
and " ■ 

" Your parents committed a second fraud by 
burying her tmder your name," I said. 

" How on earth, Goron, did you " 

" Keep quiet, Xavier. Please go on, Miss 
Lily." 

" Some time after that my parents died, too, 
when one day I received a visit from that man, 
Boissier. My father knew him, and I remember 
his saying the fellow was a scoundrel. Somehow 
or other Boissier had got hold of my secret, and 
he threatened to denotmce me unless I consented 
to assist him in a plot. 

" He had become intimate with M. Xavier ; 
and the plan was that I should marry M. Xavier, 
and afterward pay Boissier a large sum of money. 
* He is rich,' he said, ' and I want some of his 
money.' If M. Xavier had not gone in for spirit- 
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ualism, this conspiracy would never have been 
started. Several times I have felt tempted to 
write him an anonymous letter warning him 
against the plot ; but Boissier terrorized me, and 
I dared not risk it. I have also " 

She stopped, and an expression of intense pain 
came over her face. 

I saw she was really ill; and as, for several 
reasons, I did not want her to go back to where 
she was staying, I sent for a cab and asked the 
housekeeper to take my card, and convey the 
girl to a home managed by one of my friends, 
who would look after her. 

Boissier was sitting motionless in the dining- 
room by the side of the " Professor," who was 
reading a morning paper. 

" Take him to the Prefecture, Leroy," I said. 
" I will see him to-night, or to-morrow morning." 

"Yes, sir. Come along, my boy, you and I 
will look at a few more ghosts." 

And he led away Boissier, who shivered with 
fright and had not the strength to utter a syllable. 

"Well, Xavier," I exclaimed, when we were 
alone. " What do you think of our seance? 
Rather stormy, was it not ? " 

" Goron, I am too much ashamed of myself 
to dare even to thank you. I feel in a dream. 
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But how did you ferret it all out? What clue 
did you have ? '* 

" Oh, I had a clue. But there is your sister 
worrying herself to death. Go at once to her, 
and tell her she need not trouble to order a wed- 
ding-cake for you. One word more. Ask your 
sister to tell her butler to bring up a bottle of 
Mouton Rothschild. I promised to dine with 
her and you — if all went well." 

It was one of the pleasantest dinners I can 
remember. The Mouton Rothschild had been re- 
ligiously emptied. We were smoking cigarettes, 
when Xavier said, 

" And now tell us what gave you the clue to the 
affair." 

"My dear Xavier, you will see it is all very 
simple. If people would believe only half the 
things told them in the course of their lives there 
would be only half the number of crimes com- 
mitted. You need not look uncomfortable; 
others have been taken in like you. 

"Your case is divided into two parts. The 
first, which concerns you specially, is of childish 
simplicity. It was all a fake. The voices you 
heard, calling upon you to marry that girl, did 
not emanate from spirits. Candidly, I am sur- 
prised a man of your intellect should have fallen 
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into such a vulgar trap. As to these wonderful 
soothsayers in Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, 
they were all members of the same gang. It was 
Boissier who gave you the addresses of those 
sibyls, and Clementine, warned by Boissier, sent 
one of her staff to the place to receive you. 

" The second part of your case, relating more 
particularly to the girl, was more subtle, and, I 
own, gave me some trouble. She, I felt, was the 
pivot of the affair, and on her I centered my 
attention. Her hands were my first clue. In 
a suspicious case I suspect everjrthing. 

" Here was a girl, the daughter of French par- 
ents, with a pair of American hands! I have 
been to the United States and have noticed the 
peculiarities of the hands in that country, as else- 
where. Her hands haunted me; I began to 
fancy they did not belong to her. And that was 
my starting-point. 

" I went to Toulouse ; saw M. E and 

Madame E , who had adopted their niece, and 

had a profitable talk with tliem. They showed 
me the portraits of Germaine's parents, true types 
of the Latin race ; and I learned from them that 
the Bradleys, the farmers who at one time took 
charge of Germaine, also had a little daughter. 
On my return to Paris I communicated by cable 
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with the American authorities, and with admi- 
rable courtesy they replied the second day that 
Lily Bradley and her parents were dead. 

" The conviction then stole upon me that your 
fiancee was not Germaine, but the farmer's child ; 
my only way to test the truth was to organize a 
seance, and — ^without a play upon words — turn 
the tables upon those who used spiritualism to 
swindle you. You saw what happened. Leroy 
is one of my men. His father was a low come- 
dian, who taught his son ventriloquism. 

" As to that terrible noise you heard, it is pro- 
duced by smearing two little planks with rosin, 
and rubbing them violently against one another." 

Xavier and I had a violent dispute about the 
wretched Boissier. Early the next morning my 
friend called on me, and told me that this matter 
could not go further, on account of the " scandal." 
How I hate that word ! How many crimes have, 
within my knowledge, remained unpunished, be- 
cause the victims, belonging to the higher classes, 
dreaded what they termed the "scandal." 

Madame A , too, came to the rescue, and, 

to my sorrow, I had to let the fellow go. 

For all that, vengeance overtook Boissier. 
When he returned home, he found the man 
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Riviere had broken open his trunk, stolen all his 
money, and disappeared. 

Two years later I recognized Boissier among 
a lot of vagabonds the police had found huddled 
together in a shed near the Central Markets. He 
had become a horrible wreck. 

M. E and his wife took charge of Lily 

Bradley. As they told me afterward, the girl had 
sinned, but had also been sinned against. Having 
once befriended her, they would not throw her 
upon the world. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE SCAR 

^^ A LADY is waiting for you, sir," said my 

'^^^ secretary, as I came to my office an hour 
earlier than usual. 

"Already?" 

" Yes, she has been here a long time," and, as 
he spoke, my visitor entered the room. 

I have seen some handsome women, but never 
one to approach her. A lovely, graceful figure, 
her golden hair like an aureole round the shapely 
head. 

" Pray, take a seat," I said. " What can I do 
for you?" 

She sat, or rather dropped, down into the 
proffered arm-chair, trembling from head to foot, 
convulsed by sobs. I pretended to look over 
some papers to give her time to recover. Then, 
after two or three ineffectual attempts to speak, 
she said : 

" I am Madame R ; my name, I think, is 

not unknown to you." 

I nodded, for I had often seen it among those 
of our brilliant society women. 
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" But " — ^and then she again burst into tears — 
"I am lost, lost! What shall I do unless you 
help me?" 

" Calm yourself," I said, holding a glass of 
water to her lips, the tumbler clicking against her 
small white teeth. She rocked herself to and 
fro, and then, after a violent effort, unfolded her 
tale — ^the old, old tale of a woman's folly and a 
man's wickedness. In a low voice, almost a whis- 
per, she began: 

" I will not trouble you with the story of my 
wretched youth, in a lonely country house, my 
father always away in Paris on some business or 
other, and myself given over to the care of a cross, 
hard, bigoted maiden aunt, supposed to replace 
my mother, whom I have never known. When 

I was nineteen I married M. R . I hardly 

knew him, but I longed to get away from the 
maddening, dull life in that melancholy country 
house, with no other company than that of my 
old aunt, and a few ladies of the same stamp." 

She clenched her little fists, and, fixing her 
eyes on me with a frightened stare, 

" Monsieur Goron," she cried, " you come 
across terrible misery and trouble, but none of 
the wretched beings whom it is your duty to 
arrest can be any worse than those who deliber- 
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ately wreck a woman's life. The scoundrel, the 
scoundrel " 

She had risen from her chair. 

" My marriage," she continued, " was a farce, 
a grotesque farce. My father had neglected me; 
horses, women, and baccarat engrossed him. 
Two days after my wedding I realised what mar- 
riage would mean to me! My husband, as you 
know, is a distinguished antiquarian " 

She paused a moment, with her hand to her 
throat, and then resumed: 

" I rank after the old coins and musty manu- 
scripts on which he wastes his money and time. 
Again I was left to myself, but I was free; and, 
with money at my command, plunged into the 
so-called pleasures of society. If only God had 
given me a child, a darling I could have loved, all 
this misery would have been spared me. But this, 
too, has been denied me. Courted and flattered, 
I had plenty of opportunities to * console ' myself 
— like many ladies of my acquaintance — ^but I had 
the strength to resist. I have a letter my mother 
wrote to me nineteen years ago, when she knew 
she was dying, wherein she exhorts me, when 
I grow up, to think of her and act rightly. I 
have always this letter with me. It is a talisman. 
But '' 
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She stopped, and looked away. 

" I can guess," I said soothingly ; " only tell 
me what brings you here, and what I can do for 
you." 

She shuddered, as if at the recollection of some- 
thing nauseous. 

" Yes, you can guess — I met him at Trouville 
last summer, and was fascinated by his looks and 
his manner. I forgot all; my mother's letter, 
my good resolutions, all, all, all ! I only thought 
of him. I loved and thought I was loved. For 
the first time in my wretched existence I knew 
what happiness meant. And then " 

But only inarticulate sounds came from her. 

" Monsieur Groron," she cried, " that man is 
a monster, a fiend. I found out his treachery, 
and told him I would never look at him again. 
But he holds me in his grasp. I wrote him four 
letters, and what letters! And, under the threat 
of delivering them to my husband, he has already 
had three thousand pounds from me. He wants 
another four hundred, by to-morrow night. I 
have no more money at my bank, and have parted 
with all my jewels. What am I to do, what am 
I to do ? If you do not help me in my trouble and 
rid me of that man, I shall be disgraced, and must 
kill myself. And I want to live, to expiate, to 
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repent, and earn my mother's forgiveness. I 
want to live, Monsieur Goron, I will not die ! In 
the name of your mother, save me ! " She 
stopped. She was quite exhausted. 

The poor woman's case was, unfortunately, not 
an exceptional one. Blackmailers— of both 
sexes — carry out their nefarious trade in every 
class of society. Success, in fact, emboldens 
them; for it is rarely that the victims, tmless 

driven to despair, like Madame R y have the 

courage to come forward. 

" My dear madame," I said, " I see no cause 
for alarm. That man is a common blackmailer, 
and, before this evening, he " 

"No, no!" she shrieked. "I know what 
you mean. You must not arrest him. You must 
not; for he would at once carry out his threat. 
All I want are those letters. What becomes of 
him afterwards is of no importance. Don't you 
understand?" 

" Yes, I quite imderstand. Yet, unless I arrest 
him, I do not see " 

"No, no!" she repeated, more vehemently, 
" you do not realise my danger ! He is a des- 
perate character; he fears nobody, and if you try 
to frighten him he will turn on me! Get those 
letters! Save me!" 
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After a moment's pause I asked : 

" Is he a Frenchman? " 

" No, he is a Cuban; of a first-class family, I 
think." 

'' Give me his name and address, and also the 
dates of those letters, if you remember them." 

She wrote everything down and handed me 
the slip. 

The more I heard of this business the less I 
liked it, although I knew full well that unless 
something were done a catastrophe would ensue. 

On the other hand, Madame R had tied my 

hands; I had no legal hold on her tormentor, 
and I did not see how, under these conditions, 
I could bring him to bay. But her sad story had 
moved me, and I resolved to try my luck. I had 
often tried it before and found it answer. 

I led her to a small room near my office and 
told her to wait 

" You must be patient," I warned her, " for 
it may take me some time, and, remember, I 
guarantee no results." 

I sent a note to the Cuban, asking him to call 
on me without delay. My messenger found him 
at home. There came a knock on my door, and 
a tall man with very dark hair and blue eyes en- 
tered my office. His clothes fitted him well, and 
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he had that easy grace of those moving in good 
society. His manners were perfect, and in any 
drawing-room his general appearance would have 
passed muster. 

Yet, to the practised eye, there was in him 
something of the adventurer, of the man who 
looks upon the thousands in other people's pockets 
as his own. Audacity and unscrupulousness 
were written in every feature, and I knew a 
difficult task lay before me. 

"Do you know why I sent for you?" I at 
once b^;an. 

" No." 

" Cannot you guess? " 

" No." 

"I asked you to come here because I want you 
to return me some letters, four of them, written to 

you by Madame R . Do you understand 

now?" 

"Yes, I do. But, pardon me for asking, by 
what right do you claim these letters? " 

" Tut, tut. You are a stranger; yet, I dare 
say, you understand enough of French law to 
know that you have been guilty of an ugly 
offence, which may get you into serious trouble. 
Are you aware that I can arrest you here, in my 
office, on a charge of blackmail? " 
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The Cuban smiled — ^not a pretty smile — and 
twirled his moustache. 

" You cannot arrest me," he said quietly. 
" You cannot do so, imless some one has laid such 
a foolish charge against me. I am sure Madame 

R , whom I have the pleasure of knowing, 

would never dream of putting forward such an 
accusation. Who, then, is the mysterious person 
I am supposed to have injured? Although I am, 
as you say, a stranger, I have some little knowl- 
edge of French law, and I have the right to know 
whence you derive your information." 

The scoundrel was making fun of me. He 
complacently stroked his moustache, and, for the 
second time, I noticed that he mechanically pulled 
down his right cuff. 

I felt him slipping through my fingers; and 
there was the poor creature in the adjoining 
room, his victim, depending on me to release her 
from this fiend's clutches. It was maddening. 

He looked at his watch, rose from his chair, 
and politely asked me whether I had anything 
more to say, as he had an important engagement 
in town. 

I was growing desperate, and felt tempted to 

call Madame R into my office, and force her 

to formally charge the man and bring him within 
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my grasp. A moment's reflection showed me 
the uselessness of such a course. She would 
be too frightened to act upon my suggestion. 

He walked towards the door. 

"Stop!" I shouted. "I have one or two 
questions to ask you." I wanted to gain time. 

The Cuban lodced at me, slightly surprised. 

" How long have you been in Paris? " I asked. 

" Seven months," he replied. 

Then I risked a random shot. 

" What is your real name ? No, not the one 
on your card, but the name your father bore? " 
If you had a father, I added mentally. 

Thus far my man had not turned a hair. His 
tone now became sharp. 

" What right have you to ask me such a ques- 
tion ? " He was losing his temper. 

He gave his moustache another twirl, and, just 
as he was again pulling down his cuff, I noticed 
a scar across his right wrist. 

It was an ordinary scar, slightly jagged 
towards the middle, a scar that might have been 
caused by a fall when he was a boy. Now, how- 
ever, it took gigantic proportions, and I felt in- 
stinctively that I had laid my finger on something 
that might turn the scales in our favour. It re- 
quired, nevertheless, grave caution with such an 
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opponent. A false move would mean failure. 
In a moment I had formed my plan, and started 
the attack. 

I called in one of my men, ordering him to 
remain with the Cuban until I returned. 

It was only intuition, not inference, that caused 
me to fasten on this scar as the means of bringing 
the fellow to bay; but, as I discovered in the 
course of my career, in difficult and subtle cases 
inspiration is no detracting factor in detective 
work. 

Madame R had warned me not to attempt 

to frighten the ruffian. This would have been 
a wrong course towards any one with a clean 
record. With the class of man like the one before 
me, I not only could risk the experiment, but I 
had no other alternative. 

After a few minutes I returned to my office, 
with a book containing the photos of as fine a 
collection of scamps as ever disgraced this earth. 
The Cuban's handsome features did not figure 
in the set. But this he could not know. I 
glanced at the portraits until I came to a certain 
page, compared what I was supposed to see with 
some papers I took out of a drawer, and then, 
walking up to him, said, in a not very gentle 
voice : 
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" Show me your wrist." 

I noticed an almost imperceptible twitch of 
the eyelids as he held out his left hand. 

" No, the other," I cried. 

And this time it was I who raised the cuff; and 
there was the scar. I gazed at it long, and then 
at the man whose hand I held. I saw he made 
violent efforts to remain calm, but the ferocity of 
the dangerous animal gleamed in his eyes. 

"That's all right," I began cheerily, "now 
we can talk." 

His eyes were riveted on me. 

" A quarter of an hour ago," I resumed, " you 
declined to return me those letters. Do you still 
refuse? " 

The Cuban made no answer. How much of 
his secret — for a secret there undoubtedly was — 
did I know ? What would occur if he declined to 
give up the letters? What could he extort from 
me if he acceded to my request? 

I understood the desperate struggle in his 
mind, and watched him intently. It was evident 
he waited for me to say something. Seeing I 
remained silent, he began, in a voice suddenly 
grown husky: 

" Monsieur Goron— legally you have no right 

to demand those letters, but " He paused 
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suddenly, well knowing that the dangerous mo- 
ment for him had arrived, and that he had to 
weigh every word. Again he looked at me as if 
for support, and, not receiving any, he continued : 

" But, supposing I should give them up — what 
— am I to— expect in return for my— courtesy? " 

The word " courtesy " made me smile. It was 
typical of the man. 

" My dear sir," I replied, " I must not be be- 
hind you in the way of courtesy. Now, this is 
what you can expect from me. You will go to 
your chambers. You will come back at once 
with the letters; and I will allow you till to- 
morrow midday to pack up your belongings and 
clear out of France. If you refuse, you and I 
will have another kind of talk." 

This time the Cuban's thoughts moved quicker. 
He had dropped his grand manners and also his 
lazy drawl. 

" Do you give me your word, that if I agree 
to this you will not molest me under some foolish 
pretence or other? " he asked. 

" I give you my word," I retorted, " that you 
will not be molested under any foolish pretence." 

" I accept," he called out, and moved quickly 
towards the door. 

" Hold hard, my friend," I cried, " you are too 
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hasty. I want to show you some more courtesy. 
A man of your position must not go about like 
an ordinary mortal; you shall have a guard of 
honour." 

I rang the bell 

" Tell Inspector Leroux I want him." 

" Leroux," I said, when that official made his 
appearance, " this gentleman is going to his cham- 
bers in the Rue d' Alger to fetch some documents. 
You are to accompany him, and not to leave him 
a second out of your sight. The Rue d'Alger is 
not far. Take a cab. I expect you back in half 
an hour — ^with the gentleman, remember. I rec- 
ommend him to your care." 

"All right, sir,'-' grinned Leroux, "I'll look 
after him." 

A heavy day's work lay before me, yet I had 
not the patience to attend to other matters until 
this business was settled, especially with the half 
frantic woman near me. Before I had finished 
my third cigarette, the Cuban, followed by the 
grinning Leroux, entered. 

Without a word the fellow deposited the letters 
on my desk. I carefully examined them, and 
found that they corresponded with the dates given 
me by Madame R . 

For a moment this pseudo-gentleman and I 
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looked at one another. I do not know whether he 
read my thoughts regarding him, but I was not 
in doubt as to his wishes for my future welfare. 

" And now we are quits," I exclaimed. " I 
wish you a pleasant journey, and, pray, do not 
forget to-morrow midday. It is important ! " 

He gave me an unlovely scowl, made a slight 
bow, and was gone. 

It was with a lighter heart that I opened the 

door of the little room where Madame R was 

awaiting events. On seeing me she turned 
deathly pale, and followed me to my office. 

" Listen," I said sternly, for she, too, deserved 
a lesson. " You have thrown an unpleasant task 
upon my shoulders. If the Recording Angel puts 
a black mark against me, I hope he will take 
into consideration the charitable motives that 
prompted me. Chief of the Detective Police, to 

commit an illegal act. Now, Madame R , if 

I not only restore these letters to you, but even 
guarantee you will never again see the face of 
one of the biggest rogues in the shape of a man, 
will you promise, will you swear, that this danger 
from which you have escaped, will be a lesson to 
you for life; and that you will never again stray 
from the right path? " And I held out the little 
bundle. 
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"I swear," she gasped. Clutching the letters, 
she first looked at them with feverish haste, and 
then tore them into a thousand bits, which, 
womanlike, she scattered all over my carpet, 
ignoring the waste-paper basket at her feet. 

I watched her go to the window, where she 
remained, her back turned towards me, her face 
buried in her hands. Was she praying? I 
think so; and, for several minutes, not a word 
was spoken. 

She slowly turned round and walked to the 
table where I sat, and, with an expression that 
removed from my mind the last trace of remorse 
for my illegal act, she seized both my hands and 
said: 

" Monsieur Goron— dear Monsieur Goron — 
how — ^how can I thank you ? " 

" Madame," I answered, " I am not entitled to 
your gratitude. You have to thank the scar." 

She opened her eyes in astonishment. 

" The scar — what scar? " 

" The one on the man's right wrist." 

" On his right wrist? I — I — never saw it ! " 

"No, but I did!" 

Five years elapsed. 

One morning, passing through the Pare Mon- 
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ceau, I saw an elegantly dressed, handsome young 
woman walking with a nurse carrying a baby. I 
at once recognised Madame R . She col- 
oured slightly, and, without uttering a word, held 
up the baby; raising its tiny hand to her lips, she 
sent me a kiss. I understood. 

And the Cuban ? 

A few days later, a New York paper brought 
the story of a fracas in a San Francisco gambling- 
house, where three men had been shot The body 
of one, a dark-complexioned man, with a scar on 
his right wrist, had not been identified. 

Was it my Cuban ? 

I think so. 
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THE SOIRfeE AT THE RUE DE PRONY 

T N my journal, where I note the many strange 
^ incidents in which I have played a part, there 
are pages on which I do not like to dwell. No, 
I do not care to glance on these pages finishing in 
a note of interrogation, somber dramas of which 
I have known only the first two acts because the 
principal personages carried the remainder of the 
story with them into the tomb. These cases have 
caused me much worry and trouble, and one in 
particular, entered in my journal as the " Soiree 
at the Rue de Prony." 

We have in Paris a large colony of Spaniards 
from South America — Chilians, Venezuelans, and 
others, as a rule enormously rich. They are 
pleasure-seekers, loud in their dress, noisy in their 
talk, ostentatious and vain, scattering their money 
broadcast, to the delight of the Paris tradesmen 
and restaurateurs. Some of them stay only one 
season, disappearing as suddenly as they came; 
while others remain definitely, and, in the course 
of time, rid themselves of the exotic exuberance 
that jars so much on the Parisian. 
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The people I shall call "Dominguez" had 
taken a charming little house in the Rue de Prony, 
and, shortly after their arrival, gave an entertain- 
ment at which one hundred and forty people were 
present. The proceedings were begun by a con- 
cert, followed by a supper, after which they 
danced, and a room had been set apart for bac- 
carat. They made a great noise, enjoyed them- 
selves hugely, and the last guest did not leave till 
past six in the morning. 

When Monsieur and Madame Dominguez went 
to their bedroom an unpleasant surprise awaited 
them. The safe in the dressing-room had been 
brcJcen open, and everything in the way of money, 
jewelry, and valuable documents abstracted. 

The next morning M. Dominguez's card was 
brought to me while I was breakfasting, and I at 
once went to meet him. He was very excited and 
began by upbraiding the police for not looking 
after his property ; then he became a little calmer 
and asked me to accompany him to his house. 

M. Dominguez had a large face burnt by the 
Sim, deep-set eyes, and a way of looking sideways, 
a cunning look, that did not impress me favor- 
ably. His brougham was at the door and we 
were not long reaching the Rue de Prony. 

Fortunately, nothing had been disturbed there, 
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and we went at once to the dressing-room, where 
we found Madame standing with a rueful face 
before the open safe. No doubt was possible ; it 
was the work of an artist in the profession, a man 
with a sure hand, who had not wasted time over 
the business. 

M. Dominguez was eyeing me curiously. 

"Well, M. Goron?" he said. 

" This is not the work of a beginner," I replied. 

" I am clever enough to see that, too," he re- 
marked with a laugh. Then, after a pause : 

" The thief must be found, M. Groron, do you 
understand? He must be found. Do not let 
expense stand in the way; I am prepared to put 
down, at once, any sum that may be required." 

If M. Dominguez expected a reply he was dis- 
appointed, for I continued to make a careful in- 
vestigation of the room in the hope of finding a 
clue. The thief, however, had not left what the 
police, with us, call a " visiting-card " — some 
trifle that might help in the search. 

" Was any one in charge of the up-stairs rooms 
during the evening? " I asked Madame. 

" Yes, one of the maids." 

" Please send for her." 

The maid came, looking very scared, and, after 
a deluge of tears, told me that several ladies had 
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been in the dressing-room after supper, " to put a 
little powder on," but that no gentleman had gone 
there. 

" Were you up-stairs all the evening? " 

" No, sir; the greater part of the evening I was 
helping the other servants get supper ready. Be- 
sides, I had no idea that — ^that — " and a fresh tor- 
rent of tears followed. 

Evidently she knew nothing, and I sent her 
about her business. 

" Did you notice an)rthing displaced or dis- 
turbed when you entered the dressing-room this 
morning? " was my next question. 

" No," retorted Madame, " no; or, rather, yes. 
This porcelain cup, and the ivory paper-cutter, 
that are always on the safe, had been placed on 
that chair near the bed." 

The thief, whoever he was, had handled these 
articles, and they now became objects of interest. 
The cup did not present any remarkable feature, 
except that the thin coating of dust did not be- 
speak a well-regulated household. Then came 
the turn of the paper-cutter, a large affair with an 
enormous monogram, and there, on the white 
ivory, was a small pinkish stain. 

To an acute observer every detail is of impor- 
tance, and I first asked the husband and then the 
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wife whether they had ever noticed the stain. 
They both looked at it carefully and shook their 
heads. No, they had no recollection of having 
ever seen it, but, of course, it might have been 
there before. 

I had to be satisfied with that statement, and 
asked permission to take the paper-knife with me. 

I felt convinced that the robbery had been com- 
mitted by one of the guests, and inquired how 
many people they had entertained. 

" One hundred and forty-two." 

" Kindly give me their names." 

Madame went to fetch the list, and handed it to 
me. I counted the names; there were sixty- 
three. 

" Where are the others? " 

Madame turned red, and then said, 

" You see, M. Goron, we have not been long 
in Paris, and I gave my friends blank invitation 
cards, which they filled up and sent to people 
among their own set." 

" Then you don't know even the names of the 
remaining seventy-nine who spent the evening 
with you ? " 

" Well, no ; I remember perhaps half a dozen, 
but not the others." 

Things did not look promising. 
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We entered the drawing-room, which looked 
like a battle-field the day after the fight. Several 
of the small gilt chairs were broken, two china 
vases had been smashed, and there was a big tear 
in one of the pale yellow curtains. 

When Dominguez saw this devastation his 
temper, never the most equable, apparently, again 
got the better of him. 

'' Dios mio!" he shouted, "there's a night's 
entertainment ; a fine expensive evening. Every- 
thing smashed, and three hundred thousand 
francs' worth of property stolen!" His eye 
wandered around the room till it rested on the 
piano, and he burst out afresh. 

" Look at my Erard ! " he gasped. I looked, 
and felt sorry both for the man and for the Erard. 
Punch, champagne, lemonade, every refreshment 
served, had left a mark on the instrument, with- 
out reckoning the scratches and knocks, of which 
it bore numerous traces. 

Why did I not follow M. Dominguez when he 
walked to the door to conduct me to the dining- 
room? Why did I sit down on the music-stool 
before that ill-used piano? I cannot tell. All I 
know is that I gazed at the greasy, smudgy keys, 
and that suddenly I felt something like an electric 
shock. For there, on one of the keys, in the 
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higher notes, was a slight pinkish stain, similar to 
the one on the paper-knife. 

I opened the window behind me to let in as 
much light as possible, and carefully compared 
the two small spots through the magnifying-glass 
I always carry with me. No, I was not mistaken, 
and I knew instinctively I had made a discovery 
that might help me materially. The thief had, 
after all, left his " visiting-card," and it was now 
for me to decipher his name. 

This scene had not lasted a minute, and I 
caught M. Dominguez in the hall as he was turn- 
ing back to see what had become of me. 

" Still no clue, M. Goron? " asked the master 
of the house, looking at me from the comer of 
his eye. 

" Still no clue," I retorted, " but I have a few 
questions to ask you. Who were the people who 
performed on the piano last night?" 

Madame fumbled about some papers and 
handed me the programme of the musical portion 
of the soiree. There was a pianist, a violinist, a 
prima-donna from the Opera Comique, and two 
Montmartre singers, all well-known artists. 

" No," I said ; " I want to know who played 
after the concert, and whether you engaged a 
pianist for the dances." 
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" No, we had no professional. The dance was 
impromptu, and the gentlemen took turns at the 
piano." 

" Can you give me the names of these gentle- 
men ? " 

" The names ? " repeated Madame. " The 
names — ^let me think a moment. No, I only 

know one, M. de G . He played a lot. The 

four others had come to the house for the first 
time, and I did not know them. Do you remem- 
ber any, Enrique ? " 

Enrique could not enlighten me. 

My task for the moment was finished. Before 
going away I asked for a complete list of the 
stolen articles. These comprised a quantity of 
valuable jewelry — bracelets, pendants, rings — se- 
curities, and some documents which M. Domin- 
guez assured me were of greater importance to 
him than the money. The master of the house 
accompanied me to the street-door, and, putting 
out his hand, repeated his former remark : 

" The thief must be found, M. Goron. Spare 
neither money nor trouble." 

As he was opening the door I turned suddenly 
around. 

" Do you suspect anybody, M. Dominguez ? " 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 
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" No. If we were in Caracas I might perhaps 
give a shrewd guess. But the man I am thinking 
of is a few thousand miles away." 

" You may as well tell me what is in your 
mind," I insisted. " It might help me in my 
search." 

He eyed me curiously for a moment. 

** No," he almost snarled, " it is no use. It 
would only put you on the wrong track," and he 
closed the door. 

I had no reason to be dissatisfied with my morn- 
ing's work. The robbery, I felt certain, had been 
committed by one of the guests at the soiree, and, 
if the stains on the piano could be relied upon, by 
one who, having played a few waltzes, had stolen 
up-stairs, broken open the safe, and departed, not 
knowing that he had left his mark first on the 
instrument and afterward on the paper-cutter. 
And the more I examined the pink stain the more 
I felt convinced that it was the trace of a slightly 
cut or grazed finger. 

The case was of too delicate a nature to intrust 
to any of my subordinates. I myself had to forge 
the chain from the one link I hoped I possessed, 

and my first step was to send for M. de G , 

whose address Madame Dominguez had given 
me. 
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M. de G , who belonged to a very wealthy 

and highly esteemed family, replied promptly to 
my call. He had heard of the robbery, and I 
led the conversation on to the Dominguezes. 

" I do not know much about them," he said 
laughingly ; " they are new arrivals, and, I am 
told, very rich. Madame Dominguez was intro- 
duced to one of my aunts, and, as she was in want 
of young men, she sent me an invitation with the 
request to bring whom I liked. I never saw such 
a noisy gathering. Some of the men were really 
too bad." 

" You worked very hard," I said, " and pre- 
sided over the piano ? " 

"Well, not exactly. I did my share, but 
others, too, banged away as hard as I did." 

" Who were the others? " 

He grinned at me a moment. 

"Do you, also, want to give a soiree, M. 
Goron? If so, don't engage any of that crowd, 
because they have no respect for pianos. But to 
tell you the truth, I only knew one, a painter. 
I don't know where he lives, but he goes every 
night to Duval's, Place de la Madeleine." 

" Will you do me the kindness to dine with me 
there this evening? " I asked. 

"With pleasure," he retorted, and that same 
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night we were in the well-known " Bouillon," 
waiting for the painter-pianist. 

My young friend kept a careful watch, and 
eight o'clock had struck when he suddenly cried 
out: 

" Hurrah ! there he is. And — but that's really 
funny. You are in luck, M. Goron. Do you 
see the chap he is with? He, too, was one of 
the musical ornaments of the soiree." 

Even before looking at the two young men I 
was convinced that neither of them was likely to 
be the burglar. With due respect to M. Duval's 
cuisine, I must say that a man possessed of three 
hundred thousand francs will dine at Paillard's 
or Voisin's, and not at a " Bouillon." This 
theory, of course, cannot be applied to honest 
people, with whom wealth does not exclude 
stinginess ; but with criminals it holds good. 

We waited till the two gentlemen had finished 
their dinner and put on their hats, when M. de 

G went up and introduced them to me, and I 

invited them to accompany me to a neighboring 
cafe. They were all deeply interested in the rob- 
bery, and during five minutes I patiently listened 

to their jokes. M. de G suspected the butler, 

whom, he said, any jury would convict without 
leaving the box, only by looking at his face. 
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The painter, a sceptic, was of the opinion that it 
was a fake of Dominguez's to make himself look 
interesting; and his companion, a student frcwn 
the Latin Quarter, said the police ought to com- 
pel Dominguez to write over his door something 
like Dante's inscription over the gates of Hades: 
" Leave your watches behind, you who enter." 

When my young friends had exhausted their 
wit, I turned the conversation into another chan- 
nel. In reply to my question, the painter in- 
formed me that he knew another man who had 
obliged the company with dances at the Domin- 
guez soiree, and, after a few more jokes about 
the interest I took in these amateur musicians, he 
promised to bring that other man to me the next 
morning. 

Of the five who, according to Madame, had 
succeeded one another on the music-stool, I had 
so far found three ; but the culprit was not among 
them, and everything depended on what the next 
day would bring. 

Punctually at eleven the painter was ushered 
into my office, followed by a nineteen-year-old, 
fair-haired boy, the son of a rich widow, very 
nervous and awkward, who dropped his hat and 
stick half a dozen times in the space of five min- 
utes. There was little of the expert burglar 
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about him. Yes, he, too, had struck up two 
waltzes and a quadrille, but he had left early 
when he found it was getting a bit rowdy. 

There remained, therefore, only one player, and 
if he was like those I had thus far seen, my 
theory, based on the two stains, fell to the g^oimd. 
I requested the four to meet that afternoon in my 
office, and then asked them whether they could 
not remember who their fifth colleague was. 
They began by shaking their heads. And then 
the painter, decidedly the smartest among them, 
called out: 

" Hold hard ! I remember. There was a tall 
chap, rather military-looking." 

" With an aquiline nose and black moustache," 
interrupted M. de G . 

" He played some pretty waltzes," piped the 
fair-haired youth. 

None of them knew his name, but they— espe- 
cially the painter — ^gave me his exact portrait. I 
thanked them, and returned to the Rue de Prony. 
The Dominguezes, husband and wife, vaguely re- 
membered the tall man with the aquiline nose, but 
he was a stranger to them. I, therefore, gave 
Madame Dominguez the man's minute descrip- 
tion, and begged her to go to those of her friends 
to whom she had given blank invitations, and see 
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whether she could obtain the desired information. 

Unfortunately, it led to no result. 

She had been to every house, and no one knew 
the man I wanted. 

I consulted one of my inspectors who spoke 
Spanish and was well acquainted with the foreign 
colony in Paris; but he could not throw any 
light on the subject. 

A week elapsed. I had not made a step for- 
ward, and number five remained invisible. It is 
all very well for a man to have faith in his 
powers, but those of my colleagues who read 
these lines will agree with me, that a detective 
relies as much on chance as on skill. 

I had begun to believe that the fickle goddess 
had deserted me, when on Saturday morning 
something extraordinary occurred. 

I had gone to the fair in the Place du Trone 
to make an inquiry about a case in which I was 
interested. I was lighting my cigarette behind 
Madame Zaza's booth, when a whispering con- 
versation between a woman and a man fell upon 
my ear, and I distinctly heard the words " Rue 
de Prony " and " Dominguez." 

I did not hesitate a second. I ran round to the 
front, elbowed my way through the crowd, paid 
my fifty centimes at the desk, and, to the surprise 
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of Madame Zaza, made straight for the little door 
opposite the entrance. I passed through, and 
saw a young woman in the fantastic dress of a 
sibyl. Her companion had disappeared. Despite 
her disguise I recognized her, at once, as a girl 
who had played a part in an affair when the 
revolver had been used as a supreme argument 

" Monsieur Goron ! " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, Lucie, it is I." 

" What, what, do you " 

" I want you to tell me what you know about 
the robbery in the Rue de Prony, and the name 
of the man who left you a minute ago.'* 

She was too agitated to answer. I waited 
quietly and then she began convulsively : 

" I know nothing about this affair. I swear 
it ! Whatever my life has been, you know I am 
incapable of doing anything like — like that. And 
the man — ^the man I talked to, he is — ^he is — ^my 
friend." 

" Tell me his name." 

She wrung her hands and did not answer. 

" Do you refuse to reply? " I asked sternly. 

After a long pause she broke out afresh : 

" Why do you ask me all this? My friend is 
an honest man — sl gentleman. If you hurt a hair 
of his head the day will come when you will 
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repent it. I am — I am an outcast, but there are 
things which even a stray sheep like me can say 
to the Chief of Police ! " And she looked me 
straight in the face. 

" If your friend is a gentleman," I said, " and 
his conscience is clear, you are compromising him 
by your reticence. Cannot you see this ? " 

She reflected a moment, and, wiping her eyes, 
exclaimed : 

" You are right. I am foolish. Things must 
take their course. His name is Charbonnel." 

" I must see him at once," I insisted. " Where 
can I find him? And, be careful, don't try to 
trick me." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Wait here; he will be back in half an 
hour." 

I took a chair. She called out to Madame Zaza 
that she was engaged with Monsieur Goron, and 
sat down, staring vacantly at the wall opposite. 
Then, after a while, a man's voice from the back 
called, "Lucie!" 

She turned toward me. 

" There he is. See him yourself, but remem- 
ber my words." 

I went out to the back, and there before me 
stood a tall man of about thirty-five, answering 
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in every description to my missing number five. 
For a few seconds we looked at each other. 

" M. Charbonnel? " I asked. He nodded. 

" I am M. Goron, and you will oblige me by 
coming to my office. I want to speak to you." 

He bowed assent. 

I hailed a passing cab, and without having ex- 
changed a word on the way, we arrived at the 
Prefecture. 

The more I watched the man the more I felt 
impressed with his appearance. The grave eyes, 
the aquiline nose, the energetic mouth, betokened 
strength and will-power. I looked at his broad 
chest, at his hands, and then all of a sudden I 
experienced the same kind of shock I felt when 
I discovered the stains on Dominguez's piano, for 
on the tip of his right-hand middle finger I saw a 
small piece of sticking-plaster. No doubt was 
possible. The burglar sat there, within a yard 
of me. 

I purposely kept my eyes fixed upon the bit of 
plaster, and involuntarily he followed my glance. 

" It is a nasty spot to have a cut," I began. 

" Indeed it is." He smiled faintly. 

" You must find it very awkward when you 
play the piano, like, for instance, at Monsieur and 
Madame Dominguez's soiree." 
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He gave me a quick look and remained silent 

" You were there, were you not? " 

" I was," he said with a slight tremor in his 
voice. 

" By whom were you introduced? Who took 
you there?" 

" Nobody took me. I went there of my own 
accord." 

" Without an invitation ? " 

" Without an invitation." He spoke like one 
in a trance. 

"What was your object in going to the 
house?" 

No answer, but I saw the perspiration break 
out on his brow. 

" Perhaps you will tell me what you did up- 
stairs in the dressing-room ? " 

" Mercy ! " he groaned, and buried his head 
in his hands. 

He had risen from his chair, and the expression 
of anguish on his face was painful to watch. 

" M. Goron," he exclaimed, " I know what 
is in your mind! But, as I stand before my 
Maker, I am innocent of any crime. If I went to 
that house, it was — it was to try to prevent a 
crime from being committed — ^and — ^now arrest 
me if you like." 
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" You say you are innocent. I will assume 
it. But I have the proof you were in the dress- 
ing-room at the time the safe was brdcen open. 
You therefore know the burglar. Who is he? " 

" I cannot tell you," he said huskily. 

"You cannot?" 

He shook his head. 

" All right," said I. " I will leave you in the 
adjoining room, in charge of one of my men, and 
will give you time to think the matter over." 

After the lapse of half an hour the man stood 
again before me, deathly pale, but looking as 
determined as ever. 

" Will you now give me his name? " I asked. 

"I cannot. I must not," was the dogged 
reply. 

" Charbonnel, by telling me a falsehood, or 
trying to screen some one else, you are placing 
yourself in a dangerous plight. Once more, for 
the last time, will you speak ? " 

" I have spoken, and must abide by the conse- 
quences." 

I knew full well that he would not yield to 
force. Moreover, despite the evidence against 
him, I felt in no way convinced of his guilt. If 
he intended to sacrifice himself for some one else, 
my detaining him would very likely prevent me 
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from laying hands on the culprit. I therefore 
had him once more taken to the adjoining room, 
and sent for Inspector Despres, cme of my smart- 
est assistants. 

" Despres," I said, " I am going with the gen- 
tleman in the next room to the hotel where he 
is staying. After a while I shall return, leaving 
him behind. But you will watch him night and 
day, and report all his movements. If he attempts 
to leave Paris, bring him at once to me. Take 
all the assistance you require." 

" I understand, sir," said Despres. 

I drove with Charbonnel to the Hotel du 
Louvre, searched his luggage, looked through his 
papers, but without finding anything suspicious. 

" No, you need not accompany me," I said ; 
" all I ask you is not to leave Paris, and to come 
to me when I send for you. Good-by." 

Before he had recovered from his surprise I 
was gone. 

Two hours later one of my agents brought me 
the news that Charbonnel had gone to the post- 
ofBce in the Rue d'Amsterdam and inquired for 
letters addressed to " H. C," whereupon I im- 
mediately communicated with the post-office, ask- 
mg them to detain all letters with these initials. 
Charbonnel, I then learned, called occasionally on 
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Lucie, but saw nobody else. On the fourth day 
two letters from Smyrna to " H. C." arrived at 
the Rue d' Amsterdam and were handed to me. 
Neither of them bore a signature. 

In the first the writer simply announced his 
safe arrival in Smyrna; but the second told its 
own tale. "I was a fool," it said, "to have 
come to this hole. I should have stayed in Paris 
and chanced it, to watch that scoundrel. Twice 
he got the better of me; but this time I have him. 
My only regret is that you may possibly be mo- 
lested. If so, it's your own fault. You ought to 
have left me alone. Please send me all cuttings 
relative to you know what" 

I at once sent for Charbonnel. He looked 
haggard. 

" I have good news for you," I cried ; " your 
friend writes from Smyrna that he has safely 
arrived, and regrets exceedingly that you got 
yourself under suspicion. He is very sorry that 
he left Paris because he no longer can watch a 
certain scoundrel. Your friend has the kindness 
to give his address in Smyrna; that simplifies 
matters. I shall very likely start for Smyrna 
to-night, but I first wanted to see you, as perhaps 
you may have something to say to me." 

Charbonnel looked at me, dumfounded. 
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" M. Goron, it is useless fighting against you. 
I vowed to do the right thing by my friend, but 
you have beaten me. Yes, it is he, Georges 
Ravel, who committed the burglary. I knew 
Georges fifteen years ago in Vera Cruz. I had 
fallen ill, I was penniless, and, but for him, would 
have died like a dog. But he nursed me, ad- 
vanced me money, and afterward got me a situa- 
tion as hotel clerk. 

" Since that moment things have gone well with 
me, and, thanks to a small legacy, I am now inde- 
pendent. But poor Georges fell into bad ways. 
He gambled, drank, and for five years I heard 
nothing of him. When I met him again I hardly 
recognized him. I fancy he was in prison some- 
where in Venezuela, but he never spoke to me 
about his own affairs. All he told was that he 
had been cheated by a fellow called Dominguez, 
and that he meant to be even with him. He soon 
again disappeared, and I had to return to France 
to take possession of my legacy. 

" A few months ago, to my consternation, he 
came to my hotel with the news that Dominguez 
was living in Paris, in the Rue de Prony, and 
that I would soon hear some surprising things. 
On the night before the soiree he came again, and, 
under the influence of drink, departed from his 
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usual reticence. He said he intended to steal into 
the house and extract from the safe money, valu- 
ables, and the documents he hoped to find there. 

" All attempts to hold him back proving fruit- 
less, I resolved to go to the soiree, and, if possible, 
prevent mischief. He had grown a long beard, 
and it was not likely Dominguez would recognize 
him, if he saw him. I don't know what possessed 
me to play, but just as I rose from the piano I 
caught sight of Georges in the hall. I saw him 
go up-stairs, and rushed after him. I clutched 
his arm, but he knocked me down, and a bowl and 
some other articles on the safe fell off. In a 
twinkling he had wrenched open the lock, and, 
but for the terrific noise down-stairs, they must 
have heard it. 

" I followed him like one in a dream, saw him 
put on his overcoat — for no servant was by — and 
disappear in the night. And now you know all. 
No, you know more than I do, for I am still trying 
to solve the mystery of how you tracked me to 
the dressing-room when no one saw us ^" 

" Never mind that," I hurriedly replied. " I 
have other mysteries to solve now. Can you tell 
me anything more about Dominguez? Did the 
burglary really take place, and were valuables 
carried away?" 
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" I know nothing of Dominguez, except that 
Georges said he was a dangerous bandit. As to 
the burglary, I am sorry to say I was the imwill- 
ing witness of it. And now, M. Goron, you be- 
haved kindly to me. Allow me to give you some 
advice. Don't approach Dominguez until you 
have seen clear into the whole business." 

That same night I was on my way to Smyrna. 
I arrived there late on a Sunday night, and went 
straight to the small hotel on the Marina where 
Georges Ravel had g^ven his address. The talka- 
tive waiter, a Belgian, informed me that there was 
a French gentleman staying there, a Dr. Picard, 
from Lyons. 

" That's he coming in now," he said, pointing 
to a stout man, with deep-set, bile-shot eyes and 
an unsteady gait. I immediately recognized him 
from Charbonnel's description. 

The following morning I called on the French 
consul, and told him as much of the case as I 
considered necessary. 

" Of course you know," he remarked, " that 
there is no extradition treaty between France and 
Turkey; yet, in virtue of my office, I can take 
upon myself to arrest a Frenchman, and, unless 
he makes too much fuss, secure you the necessary 
assistance to get him safely on board the steamer 
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for Marseilles. One leaves to-morrow, so you 
had better look sharp." 

At my request an official from the Consulate 
called about midday, when I knew my man was 
in; and, leaving him in the hall, I walked up- 
stairs and knocked at the door. 

" Good-morning, M. Ravel," I said, on enter- 
ing. He rose from the easy chair in which he 
was sitting and glared at me. 

" I am M. Goron," I continued, " and have 
come to take you back to Paris on the charge of 
having broken open a safe in M. Dominguez's 
house, and abstracted therefrom valuables of 
various kinds." 

To my surprise, his morose expression disap- 
peared, and in an almost cheerful tone he replied : 

" I am glad you have come. I am ready to go 
when you like. The sooner I can stand face to 
face with that hound and unmask him, the better. 
I know I shall have to pay a big penalty ; but my 
revenge is cheap, even at the cost of a heavy 
sentence." 

"What hound?" I asked. 

" Dominguez ! Dominguez ! " he shrieked. 
" Dominguez, the biggest villain unhung ! He 
floored me twice, the cunning cur; but I have him 
here, under my thumb ! " 
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I looked at the man's face, and was glad I was 
Goron, and not Dominguez. 

I then called up the official from the Consulate, 
and in his presence carefully overhauled Ravel's 
belongings. At his own request I even searched 
his pockets, but discovered no trace of anything 
relative to the robbery. Fifty thousand francs in 
bank-notes and gold he carried in a leather belt. 
In his hat-box were a revolver and a tin of car- 
tridges, of which I took possession. 

" Give yourself no needless trouble, my dear 
Monsieur Goron," he laughed; "what you are 
looking for I left in Paris. There were other 
things in that safe besides trinkets and securities, 
of which only Dominguez and I know anything, 
and I did not care to carry them about me. They 
are in Paris," he shrieked at the top of his voice, 
" and will be produced when I am confronted 
with that hound. And then, Monsieur Goron, 
you will witness something which even you have 
never seen ! " 

He gave an uncanny chuckle, lit a cigarette, and 
lapsed into silence. 

A large cabin in the steamer leaving the next 
day for Marseilles had been reserved for us, and 
Ravel came on board with a jaunty air like a man 
bent on a pleasure-trip. I had kept everything 
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secret, but through some indiscretion the passen- 
gers knew who we were, and curious glances fol- 
lowed us when we set foot on deck. 

We had still an hour to wait before lifting 
anchor. I therefore left Ravel in the cabin in 
charge of the official who was to accompany me 
to Marseilles, and went to ask a few questions 
of the captain. At that moment a telegraph-boy 
came up shouting my name. I opened the wire. 
It was from the office. " Dominguez disap- 
peared." 

I tried to convince myself that the laconic 
official telegram meant that Dominguez had only 
absented himself for a while, but something told 
me that with his disappearance the principal link 
in that mystery had been severed. 

However, I still had the opportunity of talking 
the matter over with my prisoner, and once under 
way, I asked him to give me some particulars 
about his connection with Dominguez. 

" Wait till we get to Paris," he cried, " and 
you will hear all you want to know — ^and more." 

" But suppose Dominguez should have left 
Paris?" I inquired. 

He turned sharply around. 

" What do you mean ? " 

I handed him the telegram and watched him 
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curiously, for I expected him to fly into a violent 
rage. Instead of this he handed me the paper 
back, and quietly said, 

" Have no fear, he will return ! " 

"You really don't mean that, Ravel?" 

" I do mean it, I tell you." 

Half an hour later I saw him in the cabin 
writing. 

" I am already preparing my defense," he said 
with a sad smile. 

I left him alone and went into the saloon where 
a lady was singing. It was a clear night, and 
the sea was as calm as a pool. 

Then we heard a rush of feet on deck, the 
singer stopped, and in the stillness of the night 
rang the shout : " Man overboard ! " 

I felt as if a cold hand had grasped my throat. 
I ran to the cabin. It was empty. We looked 
everywhere for Ravel. He was gone. 

The steamer at once stopped; two boats were 
lowered, but returned after half an hour's fruitless 
search. And we started again, all the passengers 
and men having been accounted for but Ravel. 

For a couple of hours I paced the deck, up and 
down, and then returned to my cabin, where not 
long ago I had seen my prisoner writing. On the 

t^ble lay a letter in pencil, addressed to me: 
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" Dear M. Goron," it said : " fate is against me. Domin- 
guez, the thief, who robs even his accomplices, is too clever 
for me — and for you. I committed the burglary at Domin- 
guez's house, not so much to take back what was rightly 
my share, as to secure a weapon wherewith I could smash 
him once for all. He has cleared out. He smelt a rat, 
M. Goron, and I do not want to be brought back as a 
common burglar, instead of an accuser. I have failed in 
this, like in everything else. Good-by. 

"G. Ravel." 

And thus, both the robber and the robbed dis- 
appeared. Nothing was heard of the stolen prop- 
erty. The mystery was never solved. 

Shall I ever be able to efface the point of inter- 
rogation behind Dominguez^s name ? 

Slowly, very slowly, the veil is lifting from 
this mystery. 

I discovered that Ravel and Dominguez were 
implicated in a forgery case in Peru, when 
Dominguez dexterously succeeded in proving his 
innocence, while Ravel was sent to prison but 
escaped. Three years later the two, always 
under different names, met again, and, although 
no charge could be brought home to them, they 
were strongly suspected of being the authors of 
an important diamond robbery. Dominguez, 
however, cheated his confederate out of his share 
of the plunder, and hence the latter's craving for 
vengeance. 
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To my mind, Ravel's conclusions that we would 
never see Dominguez again were mistaken. He 
was evidently unhinged when he committed sui- 
cide. I feel convinced that Dominguez will re- 
turn to Paris, to try to recover the jewelry and 
documents abstracted from his safe and secreted 
by Ravel. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN UGLY CASE 

A T six in the morning, Vaillant, the man who 
■^^ threw the bomb in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, had been executed, and I had been compelled 
to attend this hideous function. I had not been 
to bed. I reached my office an hour later, very 
tired, and determined, if possible, to retire early. 
Up to four o'clock nothing had occurred to pre- 
vent my having a night's rest, when I received the 
following note: 

"Dear Goron: I expect you to dinner to-night Meet 
me at Pousset's at half-past seven. Serious business. 

" Armand." 

Even without the last two words, I would have 
guessed that something had gone wrong. My 
friend's usually bold writing appeared thin and 
shaky; and he, the exuberant man, who would 
write three pages to say what others express in 
three lines, had adopted a laconic style. Yes, that 
note foreboded trouble — if not worse — ^and I 
scribbled a line to say that I would meet him at 
the appointed hour. 

Armand P and I were old chums. Both 
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bom in Rennes, we were educated at the same 
college, and, although in later years our ways 
lay in different directions, our friendship never 
changed. 

Armand was the son of a retired stock-broker, 
and had inherited about one hundred thousand 
dollars from his mother, who died a year after he 
was bom. He had a cousin, Marceline, whom 
he loved ; and on the day he came of age he in- 
formed his father and me that he intended to 
marry her. I shall never forget that date, be- 
cause it was the only time he and I quarreled. 

His father, I knew, was strongly opposed to 
marriages between members of the same family. 
When he remonstrated with Armand, and the 
latter appealed to me, I sided with the father, 
and, after a stormy scene, induced my friend to 
give up his idea. 

Marceline was not the wife for the good- 
natured Armand, and I was glad when that dan- 
ger was past. Two years later he married a lady 
he had met at Royat, and bought a pretty villa 
near Ville d'Avray, where I sometimes paid them 
a visit on a Sunday afternoon. 

Unfortunately, this union did not turn out 

well. Madame P was rather bigoted, and, 

being of a highly nervous temperament, her hus- 
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band's boisterousness and his loud laughter 
seemed to upset her. These two had no thoughts 
in common, and after a while my visits to Ville 
d'Avray stopped altogether. 

As to Marceline, she had married a cavalry cap- 
tain, who soon afterward was killed by a fall 
from his horse, leaving her a limited income and 
a house at Versailles. From Ville d'Avray to 
Versailles is but a twenty minutes' drive, and I 
knew that Armand, since the captain's death, 
spent much of his time with Marceline. 

When I reached Pousset's and saw Armand I 
looked at him in surprise. Hollow-cheeked, pale, 
with sunken, lack-luster eyes, I hardly recognized 
my poor friend. He rose when he saw me, 
walked with me to the door, and, hailing a cab, 
told the man to drive to Voisin's. 

" Is it a dinner-party? " I asked. 

" No," he said. It was the first word he had 
spoken. 

At Voisin's he led the way to a private room 
on the first floor. I saw he had ordered the din- 
ner and that the menu had been compiled with 
his usual skill. 

" I wanted to be alone with you," he said, 
" and here we can talk undisturbed." 

I was hungry and quite prepared to do honor 
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to Voisin's cuisine, but before I had swallowed 
my first spoonful of soup, I noticed that the waiter 
had placed before Armand a boiled tgg and a 
glass of milk. 

"Are you going to make your dinner off 
that?" 

' " Yes," he replied with a painful smile, " but 
don't trouble about me. We will talk when 
you have finished." 

The fish was served, and the man was about to 
leave the room when I called him back. 

"That will do," I ordered; "you need not 
bring the remainder of the dinner." 

Then, turning to Armand, I exclaimed : 

" And now, for heaven's sake, speak ! " 

He walked up to me slowly, placed both hands 
on my shoulders, and in a strained voice asked : 

" Did you see Vaillant before he was led to 
execution?" 

"I did. Why?" 

" Because you will then have beheld two con- 
demned men in one day — ^Vaillant this morning, 
me to-night ! " 

" Armand," I cried, " are you mad ? " 

" No, I am not mad. I am " 

I saw he was nearly fainting, and led him to 
the sofa. 
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" I feel better, old chap," he said after a while, 
"and, now, I have to impart to you a fearful 
secret, which the chief of the detective police must 
ignore. It is not from him, but from the faithful 
friend, and from the clever detective, that I claim 
assistance. Goron, I am being slowly poisoned." 

I was speechless with amazement. He con- 
tinued : 

" I want you to find out the culprit, and I know 
you will. But you will give me your word of 
honor that no harm shall befall the murderer." 

" My dear Armand " I began. 

" Wait till I have finished — ^until I have told 
you the names of two persons, one of whom is 
poisoning me. Yes, there are only two." 

He gave a sob, and, after an uncanny silence, 
suddenly screamed out : 

" Goron, either my wife, or Marceline, my 
cousin, is the murderess ! You may well shudder. 
And now you will understand why the chief of 
police may not know of the affair, and why 
neither of these women may be harmed. They 
are sacred to me. For one bears my name ; and 
the other, the other — I have loved all my life ! " 

With a violent gesture, he continued : 

" You must find out who it is. It is your dying 
friend's last wish." 
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" Armand," I said, " I do not know on what 
you found your suspicions; but, admitting all you 
say, how can I, in my official capacity, allow a 
murderess — ^no matter in what relation she stands 
to you — to escape the punishment she deserves? 
I should betray the trust placed in me." 

He sprang from the sofa. 

" If you harm either of these women, Goron," 
he shrieked, " you do worse, you betray my trust 
in you ! " 

I battled long; but as my friend's life was 
at stake, I reluctantly yielded, and promised to 
help him solve the mystery without injuring the 
women. 

" Thank you," he whispered, " I shall now die 
happy." 

" No," I interrupted him, " you will not die. 
Heaven knows what is lurking behind all this, 
and what startling discovery I may make. But 
you will have to place yourself unreservedly in 
my hands, and obey my instructions without ques- 
tioning my motives." 

" I will." 

" Then tell me more about your suspicions." 

" You call them ' suspicions ' ? Look here, 
Goron, two months ago I was a strong man. 
And now ! About six weeks ago, my health sud- 
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denly began to fail. I experienced burning pains 
in the digestive organs, and a disagreeable taste in 
my mouth after meals. I consulted my medical 
man, who told me it was a form of indigestion, 
and prescribed a treatment which I followed. 
But my condition grew slowly worse, and for the 
last fortnight I have been sustaining myself on 
three eggs a day and a little milk. 

" I consulted Dr. L and Professor G , 

renowned specialists. They took a big fee, and 
informed me that my medical man's diagnosis 
was right. Until that moment the idea of poison- 
ing had never entered my mind, until, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, I happened to read the report 
of a poisoning case in Milan, where a man had 
been systematically administering arsenic to his 
victims. I was struck by the similarity of the 
symptoms described with what I myself experi- 
enced, except that one of the victims had dark 
spots on his body. 

" Goron, the next night when I undressed I 
discovered dark spots on my thighs! It flashed 
upon me that I, too, was being poisoned, and, 
under an assumed name, I went to the Hotel-Dieu 
Hospital, where I told the consulting physician 
that I feared I had inadvertently swallowed a dose 
of arsenic. He did not seem to believe my story, 
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but, as I accused no one, he made the necessary 
examination, and after a few days informed me 
that I had really taken poison, and prescribed the 
proper remedy." 

"And then?" I asked. 

" And then — I knew that only Jeanne or Mar- 
celine could have been guilty of this horrible 
crime. Jeanne and I, as you know, are not 
happy; and I am only too glad to spend a few 
hours with Marceline. Sometimes I lunch with 
her, at others I invite myself to dinner — ^she is 
always glad to see me. And, during the last 
week, I have taken all my meals at home or at 
my cousin's." 

" And these pains, and the nasty taste, did you 
notice them after you lunched or dined at your 
house, or at Marceline's ? " 

" I knew you would ask me that. And it is 
there that the mystery comes in, for those very 
same symptoms show themselves when I return 
from my cousin's and when I stay at home." 

" So that you are inclined to suspect the two 
women ? " 

" I don't know. It is too terrible." 

" Is Jeanne on good terms with Marceline? " 

" No." 

" Does your wife expect you back to-night? " 
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"Yes." 

" Then send her a telegram that you are de- 
tained in town. To-night you stay with me, and 
to-morrow I will take you somewhere where you 
will be safe. But I have a few more questions 
to ask. What do your wife and Marceline say 
about your altered appearance?" 

" They seem very concerned about me, and are 
anxious to do all they can." 

"Frankly — whom do you suspect?" 

" Sometimes I think it is Marceline ; some- 
times I think it is my wife. It is horrible." 

" Yes, it is horrible. Has there ever been 
any real trouble between you and either of 
them?" 

" Never." 

" Is your life insured? " 

"Yes." 

" In any one's name? " 

" Yes, in Marceline's." 

"Why in hers?" 

He colored slightly, and then said : 

" You see, old chap, Marceline is not rich, and, 
strictly between ourselves, she is a bit of a gam- 
bler. She bets on horses, and, occasionally, dab- 
bles in stocks. She has already cost me a rather 
big amount. So, one day, I insured my life for 
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thirty thousand dollars in her name, in case any- 
thing happened to me." 

I could not help starting slightly. 

"When was that?" 

" About a year ago." 

" Have you told Marceline of this? " 

"Yes." 

"And your wife?" 

" She knows I insured my life, but believes 
it was done in her name." 

" Pardon me, my dear fellow, for asking you 
a delicate but necessary question. Can you 
assign any reason— even a monetary one — ^why 
either your wife or Marceline should want you 
to disappear ? " 

He shook his head mournfully. 

" No, I cannot. Jeanne has all she wants, and 
more. And, as to Marceline, she only has to ask. 
I never refused her anything." 

It was nearly eleven o'clock. I took Armand 
home with me, and the next morning conducted 
him to a sanatorium, near Chinon, where I had 
taken a little villa for my family, telling the direc- 
tor of the establishment that my friend was suffer- 
ing from nervous prostration, and wanted abso- 
lute rest. I then sent him a valet — one of my 
own men — ^who every morning had to fetch him 
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a bottle of fresh milk. I also gave him instruc- 
tions respecting the bread, and even the eggs, for 
Armand's frugal meal, which had to be boiled in 
my friend's sitting-room. 

Having taken these precautions, I made Ar- 
mand write to his wife and to Marceline that by 
his doctor's orders he was taking a rest-cure. 

And then I reviewed the situation. It seemed 
an extraordinary and inexplicable business. Was 
there only one mystery, or should I have to find 
my way through two, or perhaps more, dark 
plots? What had prompted one of these women 
to attempt the life of this man? Was it greed? 
Was it vengeance? To these questions I had to 
find an answer if I wanted to get at the truth. 

I began by making a searching investigation, 
which brought to light such a startling fact that 
I went down to my friend, whom I found in bed 
but looking less dejected. The burning pains 
were less intense and the dark spots were slowly 
disappearing. 

" Armand," I said, " before touching upon the 
business that brings me here I must refer to the 
statement you made the other night that you ex- 
perienced these ugly symptoms no matter where 
you took your meals. For a minute I had the 
idea that possibly both women might be impli- 
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cated in the crime; but, in the absence of direct 
proof, I abandoned this hypothesis, especially as I 
have it on the highest medical authority that the 
effects of systematic arsenical poisoning do not 
show themselves till several hours later. And 
since every day you dined and lunched either at 
home or at Marceline's, we cannot draw any in- 
ference as to where the poison was administered. 

" And now," I continued, " let us talk of Mar- 
celine. Did you know that her brother Gaston — 
the young scamp— is back in Paris? " 

" Yes, I did." 

" Have you ever met him ? " 

" A few months ago I saw him at his sister's, 
and the next morning he borrowed one hundred 
dollars from me. Since that day I have never 
come across him." 

"And his sister?" 

" She has nothing more to do with him." 

" Are you certain of that? " 

" Quite certain." 

" Then let me tell you that not only her own 
money but the sums you give her go into that 
fellow's pocket." 

" It is impossible ! What proofs have " 

"One moment. What was the last amount 
you gave Marceline, and on what date? " 
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" Four hundred dollars on the 19th of last 
month. But why do you ask ? " 

" Because the day following, Gaston, who, three 
days before, borrowed a dollar from Hippolyte, 
the waiter in the Cafe de France, paid four hun- 
dred dollars to the Vicomte de S , to whom he 

had lost that amount in the gambling-club in the 
Rue Taitbout, of which he is one of the chief 
ornaments. I have a little list in my pocket of 
the sums this amiable youth lost and spent during 
the last six months. And you will find the total 
agrees with what you gave Marceline and what 
she took out of her own pocket. Marceline her- 
self is heavily in debt and owes money to her 
tradespeople. It is not she who gambles, but he ; 
and you have been supplying him with the neces- 
sary funds." 

Armand looked at me in speechless astonish- 
ment. 

"Good heavens!" he exploded, "I will at 
once " 

"You will do nothing at all," I said, "until 
I give you permission. Leave the matter to me. 
Have you heard at all from your wife or Mar- 
celine?" 

" Yes, Jeanne telegraphed yesterday that she is 
ill, but expects to be able to come and see me 
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here in a couple of days. And half an hour 
before you came I received this note from Mar- 
celine. 

" Dear Armand/' it said : " I am glad you are taking 
a rest-cure, and hope it will soon put you right I hear 
Jeanne has influenza, so I will come for a few days to 
Chinon, to the Hotel de la Boule d'Or. If you are well 
enough, come and lunch with me at one o'clock. 

" Marceune." 

My friend looked at me expectantly. 

" What must I do ? " he asked. 

" My dear Armand," I said, " I know you are 
anxious to go to the heart of this terrible busi- 
ness, and so am I. Go to Marceline to-morrow. 
About one o'clock I shall come to the hotel to see 
you ; as I am supposed to have missed you when 
I called here. Remember that you have not seen 
me, nor heard from me, for a long time. Mar- 
celine, of course, will ask me to luncheon. You 
will have your milk and eggs, which you must not 
touch. But, two or three minutes after we are 
at table, when you see me twirl my moustache, 
rise, and tell your cousin you feel faint and want 
to lie down. Have you understood ? " 

" Yes, quite." 

The next day when I called at the Boule d'Or, 
Marceline insisted on my staying, and she herself 
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placed a jug of milk and two boiled eggs before 
Armand. I gave the agreed signal, whereupon 
Armand at once rose and asked permission to rest 
a little while. As I expected, Marceline con- 
ducted him to the adjoining bedroom, and the in- 
stant she had gone I poured some of the milk from 
the jug into a small flask I had brought with me. 

When Marceline returned she lodced grave. 

" I did not know Armand was so ill," I re- 
marked. *' I was surprised to hear he had gone 
to a sanatoriimi." 

" Yes," she replied, " he seems really ill." 

"This milk," I said, "looks delicious. We 
do not get it like that in Paris. Try it." And I 
poured her out a glass. 

But she shook her head. 

" No, I do not care for it. I never take milk." 

She remained pensive, with her chin on her 
hand; suddenly she said : 

" M. Goron, I have to ask you a great favor. 
Can I have a few minutes' private conversation 
with you any time next week? " 

" With great pleasure," I replied. 

This interview, to which I attached much im- 
portance, never came off. 

On my return to town I immediately sent the 
flask I had brought with me from Chinon to the 
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Municipal Laboratory to have the contents ana- 
lyzed, and early the next morning received a short 
report stating that the milk did not contain the 
slightest trace of arsenic. I had just finished 
reading it when Armand was announced. He 
seemed greatly agitated. 

"You here?" I called out. "Why did you 
leave Chinon without my permission ? " 

" I came up by the early train," he retorted, 
" to show you this. It came last night after you 
had left." 

And he threw me a crumpled piece of paper. 

It was a shockingly written, badly spelled letter 
addressed to Monsieur Armand P : 

"The woman you love is attempting your life. Be 
warned ere it is too late." 

There was no signature. 

I examined it long and carefully. 

" What a calamity ! " cried Armand in a hoarse 
voice. 

" What is a calamity? " I asked. 

"Why, this letter! Can't you see that the 
business has leaked out? Who can have sent 
this?" 

" Armand, for a fairly intelligent man, you are 
not sharp. This letter gives us the last link we 
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wanted, and it comes at the right moment. Lis- 
ten carefully, and I will show you which are the 
points on which this mystery turns. My sus- 
picions, I own, were at first directed against Mar- 
celine. Her love of money, and the knowledge 
that your death would bring her thirty thousand 
dollars, told against her. When, however, I 
heard of her brother's doings I changed my opin- 
ion. Women, my dear Armand, may be weak 
and foolish enough to impoverish themselves for 
their brothers, yet sisterly devotion will not lead 
them into crime. A woman will commit a mur- 
der for motives of her own, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, she will risk her neck for the 
man she loves — for her brother, never. 

" This disposes of Marceline. And now it is 
your wife who stands before us as the accused 
person. Of her guilt I have little doubt, and that 
letter confirms whatever other suspicions I may 
have entertained. She penned that note herself, 
and her attempt to compromise Marceline tells 
its own tale. She wrote it with her left hand, and 
in the writing— otherwise excellently disguised — 
I detect her curious habit of putting the dots, not 
over the i's, but above the letters that follow. 
This, no doubt, escaped you. There remains only 
the serious question of what led her to this." 
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Armand was deep in thought. 

" What will you do with her? " he at last said. 

" You have my word she shall not be touched. 
But I have a duty to perform, and will perform 
it. By to-morrow night we shall be in possession 
of all the facts, and this ujg^ly nightmare will have 
come to an end. Please return at once to Chinon, 
and wait till you hear from me." 

My friend's villa in Ville d'Avray stood within 
its own grounds behind a cluster of trees that 
hid it from view. As Madame P had writ- 
ten to her husband that ;she was suffering from 
influenza, I went to the tobacconist's at the corner, 
and, having purchased a few cigars, inquired after 

Monsieur P . He, I was told, was in Paris; 

but madame had not gone with him. Had she 
been ill ? No, madame had been driving her 
ponies every day. He had just seen her enter the 
gates. 

I went straight to the house, and, a few min- 
utes later, Madame P came to me in the 

library. 

" You here, M. Goron ? " she exclaimed. " It 
is six months since .we saw you. You are 
neglecting your friends." 

She was still the same thin, old-maidish-looking 
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little woman, >yith pale cheeks, pale hair, pale 
hands, and a. curiously big voice, not in keeping 
with her small' stature. 

" Have you seen Armand ? " she asked. 

" Yes, I knew he was better, and I came here 
hoping to find him." 

" No, he is still away. I could not go to him 
because I have only just recovered from an attack 
of influenza. Can I do an)rthing for you?" 

"Yes, you can render me a small service. I 
want to send a letter to some one, but not in my 
own writing. I want to sign it only. Will you 
allow me to dictate it to you ? " 

" Certainly." 

She sat at her husband's desk, dipped her pen 
in the ink, and waited. 

" The woman you love," I began, " is attempt- 
ing " 

Madame looked up, her lips parted, her whole 
face turned an ashy gray. 

" is attempting your life. Be warned— — " 

I could go no further. 

With fear expressed in every line of her f^e, 
she rushed at me, seized both my arms in a con- 
vulsive grasp, and, throwing herself on the sofa, 
her face buried in the cushions, broke into peals of 
uncontrollable laughter. It was fearful. 
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After a while she grew calmer. 
" Madame," I said, " will you- 



At the sound of my voice she jumped up and 
stood in front of me. 

" No ! " she screamed in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment, " don't speak, don't utter a word. Only 
listen. Yes, you know I wrote that letter. You 
guessed the whole truth. I can read it in your 
face. You have come to avenge Armand. But 
you shall listen to me. You shall know what I 
suflfered, and why I became a murderess. M. 
Goron, have you ever heard of a woman killing 
a man because she loved him ? Don't look at me 
surprised. I am not mad. I am quite sane. 
Had I been bereft of reason I should have suf- 
fered less. 

" I love Armand as no woman ever before 
loved a man. He is kind, generous, and I would 
give my life for him any hour of the day. I 
loved him from the moment I first saw him, and, 
when we married, I wanted him to know all he 
was to me. But a curse seemed to rest on me. 
My stony features and my harsh voice repelled 
him; and when I tried to tell him how I wor- 
shipped him, and that I was pining for his aflfec- 
tion, my tongue seemed paralyzed. Finally I 
gave up. And then I knew he was lost to me; 
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and I had to see him spend half his days in the 
company of that flighty doll, his cousin. I re- 
solved to kill myself, but I knew that he would 
marry that woman ; and I swore that sooner than 
that he should die!" 

She paused a moment, and in a gentler voice 
continued, 

" M. Goron, I have told you what few women 
tell men. I do not ask for pity. I desire none. 
Have you come to arrest me? " 

And the look of the frightened animal once 
more came over her face. 

I longed to have this painful interview over, 
and said, 

" Madame, I have not come to arrest you, be- 
cause Armand made me promise that if the crime 
should be brought home to you, you should not 
be harmed, so far as the law is concerned. In 
order to save my friend's life I am making the 
sacrifice of my duty; but I must insist on your 
obeying my injunctions." 

She bowed her head, and it was decided that 
before the end of the week she should leave 
France. She at once proposed to go to the 
cholera-stricken district in Tonquin, where she 
could be useful, and I promised to see her safely 
on board the next outgoing steamer. She also 
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signed a declaration to the effect that she was 
leaving her husband and her home, which would 
enable Armand to obtain a divorce without any 
trouble. As I rose to go, she stopped me. 

" Allow me to make a last request. Don't tell 
Armand anything about my confession to you. 
He need not know what I have suflfered. Will 
you promise it me? " 

" I promise it." 

"I thank you. Good-by, M. Goron; I shall 
not forget your kindness." 

In less than a week she left for Tonquin, where 
she toiled night and day in the hospital. She 
died six months after her arrival, from over- 
exertion. 

Armand, I believe, married Marceline. I say 
" I believe," because that lady wrote me an in- 
dignant letter, wherein she said she would never 
forgive my suspicions of her. And she must 
have made Armand share her indignation, for I 
have neither seen him nor heard from him since. 
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CHAPTER V 

TRACKED BY A DREAM 

TV^ANY people know the extraordinary story 
-'^^'^ of a happening to M. Berard, for many 
years judge, and, afterward, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

A few months after he had been called to the 
Bench he went for an excursion in the Cevennes 
Mountains, and spent the night in a lonely inn. 
He fell asleep and had a terrible nightmare. He 
saw the innkeeper and his wife steal up to his 
bed, and, while the woman grasped both his arms, 
the husband raised a long, sharp knife, and 
stabbed him in the throat They then carried him 
out of the room, threw him into a deep hole 
behind the house, and covered him with refuse. 

When M. Berard awoke, it took him a long 
time to shake off the effects of this fearful dream, 
and, even while he dressed, he still seemed to feel 
the cuts in his throat. 

Before leaving the house where he spent such 
an unpleasant night, he gazed long at the host 
and hostess, and could not help thinking they 
looked villanous. 
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A year later M. Berard was appcnnted assistant 
judge in the very district where his sleep had 
been so unexpectedly disturbed, and the first thing 
he learned was that the authorities there were 
investigating a crime that had been committed 
some months before. A notary, who had col- 
lected a large sum of money, had mysteriously 
disappeared, and there was no doubt that the 
unfortunate man had been assassinated. 

On the very day of M. Berard's arrival the 
police had received an ancxiymous communication 
informing them that this notary had entered a 
certain tavern, and since that moment had not 
been seen. The examining magistrate had the 
innkeeper and his wife brought before him, and 
asked M. Berard to be present at this interview. 

When they entered the room, M. Berard could 
hardly suppress an exclamation as he recognized 
his host and hostess of the country inn. His 
dream rose up before him, and he asked the 
magistrate to be allowed to say something to the 
man and woman, who violently protested their 
innocence. 

" You are the murderers," he said, *' and I will 

even tell you how you committed the crime. 

You, the man, stabbed your victim with your 

large knife, and, together, you carried the body 
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to a deep hole, covering it with refuse. It must 
be there now." 

The couple looked thunderstruck. Then the 
wife was seized with a fit of trembling, and before 
another moment had passed both confessed their 
crime. The body of the unfortunate man was 
found in the very spot named by M. Berard. 

It is not for me to explain this strange incident, 
which at the time created a tremendous sensation. 
All I know is that but for an extraordinary 
dream I, too, might possibly never have discov- 
ered who committed the murder at Vincennes. 

In January, 1891, I was informed, early in the 
morning, that an old lady, a Madame Bazire, liv- 
ing in a small apartment in the Rue de Terrier, 
Vincennes, had been found strangled. 

I at once started for Vincennes with M. Guillot, 
the magistrate, and went straight to the house, 
where everjrthing had been left undisturbed. 

In a poorly furnished bedroom, ornamented 
with banners, rosaries, and pictures of saints, lay 
the body of the old creature, face downward. 

The murderer had strangled her, and had 
placed on her back a curious looking old trunk, 
covered with boar-skins and provided with four 
rollers. Never before had I seen such a trunk. 
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Madame Bazire, well known in the neighbor- 
hood, was a quiet, inoflfensive woman, most re- 
ligious, who, during the thirty years she had 
resided at Vincennes, had never missed either 
morning mass or vespers. On the morning of 
the murder she had gone to mass at nine, telling 
the concierge that she would return soon, because 
she wanted to put her room in order. 

At first, nobody in the house troubled about 
her, as it was thought that she might have come 
back late without being noticed. The next day, 
however, the neighbors began to feel imeasy. 

Madame Bazire received every morning Le 
Messager de Sainte Philom^ne, a little religious 
paper which tells pious people what prayers they 
have to say during the day. When it was re- 
marked that Le Messager de Sainte Philombne 
remained imtouched under the door, the neighbors 
rang her bell, and, receiving no reply, sent for the 
police commissary. 

My first impression was that robbery had been 
the motive of the crime. All the cupboards had 
been ransacked, and on the floor were several 
small bundles of linen and clothes— of which 
Madame Bazire had a large quantity — and which 
the assassin, for some reason or other, had left 
behind. Only a big clock that used to stand on 
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the mantelpiece, and, according to the neighbors, 
weighed more than forty pounds, had disap- 
peared. On the marble slab the thin coating of 
dust showed the spot where it had stood. 

On the other hand, Madame Bazire's gold 
watch was still hanging on a nail near her bed. 
If the murderer had gone there bent on robbery, 
why did he leave the watch, and carry oflf the 
cumbrous and less valuable timepiece? 

Moreover, the poor lady, who had but a small 
annuity, was known to have little money in the 
house, for she had put oflf a few payments for 
the following day, when she intended to collect 
her quarterly payment from the bank. And when 
I inquired at that establishment I learned that 
Madame Bazire had not called there. 

I was puzzled, and sounded the neighbors one 
after the other. They, however, had but little 

to say, with the exception of Madame L , a 

most talkative old creature, whose long-winded 
stories began to get on my nerves. I had no 
cause whatever for suspicion, yet I could not help 
inquiring from the police commissary in her dis- 
trict who she was. 

" Oh," he said laughingly, " she is all right. 
Her husband is employed in a big establishment, 
and they are very well oflf." 
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In the quarter, too, Madame L bore a good 

reputation. 

For all that, the woman seemed to haunt me, 
and I paid her another visit to ask for further 
information. This time she gave me the descrip- 
tion of a mysterious personage, who, she said, 
often came to see Madame Bazire, a poorly 
dressed man, easily recognizable by a huge bag 
hanging from his shoulders by a strap. 

It took me several days to hunt up this indi- 
vidual. I traced him to the Notre Dame des 
Victoires Church, waited till he came out, and 
asked him to conduct me to his house. Without 
uttering a word, he took me to Batignolles, to a 
queer-looking room, where he and his brother 
lived. 

I confess that, although I considered myself 
case-hardened as regards surprises, I stared with 
astonishment when I beheld that room, while a 
pungent smell nearly choked me. In the comer 
the brother was bending over a small stove cook- 
ing a miserable stew, their evening meal. But 
the strange odor emanated from hundreds of pairs 
of old boots and shoes, piled up everywhere, 
dirty and covered with mildew. 

Quietly, with an almost touching simplicity, 
these two men informed me that they knew 
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Madame Bazire very well indeed — 2l charitable, 
kind lady, who helped them in the gcxxi work 
they were doing. One of them had been to see 
her on the morning before the murder, and not 
on the day itself, as Madame L had asserted. 

And then these two quaint fellows told me the 
extraordinary life they led. The elder brother 
was messenger in a big shop and both, fanatically 
religious, not only lived on that humble salary 
but managed to put a little money aside, with 
which they bought old boots and shoes, and sold 
them at fairs. The profits they derived from 
these transactions they gave to a charitable insti- 
tution in aid of abandoned children. Their only 
joy in life was to pray, and to assist those poorer 
than themselves ! 

A subsequent inquiry showed that these men 
had nothing to do with the crime, and I am not 
ashamed to own that, despite my anxiety to trace 
the culprit, I was glad these two quaint philan- 
thropists were innocent. 

I next discovered that Madame Bazire had a 
niece, whom she had not seen for a long time be- 
cause that young person did not go regularly 
to mass. This niece was engaged to a youth, a 
kind of butcher, who sold horse-flesh in the Paris 
streets. His reputation was anything but good. 
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I have always been averse to arresting a per- 
son on mere suspicion. But here, without any 
clue to work upon, I departed from my principle, 
and ordered one of my men to bring the man to 
my office. 

He looked so scared, and contradicted himself 
so much, that had he been arraigned there and 
then before a jury, they would unhesitatingly 
have found him guilty. Moreover, he had a very 
unclean record, and two circumstances looked 
most suspicious: First, he, who the day before 
the murder did not possess a cent, now had, when 
searched, two gold pieces in his pocket. And, 
second, he was carrying a little parcel containing 
linen and some fancy material, in every way simi- 
lar to the bundles found at Madame Bazire's. 

At first he would not explain whence came the 
money and the parcel, and finally said that in the 
tram-car he had " met one of his former sweet- 
hearts^-cook in a * swell * house " — ^who had 
given him the forty francs and the linen. 

The story seemed all the more incredible as he 
pretended to be ignorant of the name and address 
of this generous woman. 

" All I know," he declared, " is that she is 
called Adele, and is in service in a house near 
the Arc de Triomphe." 
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It was the same childish and improbable story 
of most criminals. 

" I think we made a good haul, sir," said the 
inspector who had arrested him. 

" That is not my opinion," I replied ; " he may 
be a bad egg, but I doubt whether he has an3rthing 
to do with this business." 

My inspector looked surprised. 

" But, excuse me, sir," he insisted ; " what 
about the two coins, and especially the linen? 
And his cock-and-bull story of not knowing who 
gave them to him? He doesn't look like a man 
who received so many presents that he cannot 
remember the addresses or even the names of the 
donors." 

"Yes, I know; it seems very suspicious," I 
retorted, " but there are things that escaped your 
notice. When he was brought here, not knowing 
what was wanted from him, he appeared very 
agitated, for, with a large collection of misdeeds 
on his conscience, he was trying to think which of 
his performances had come to light. I carefully 
watched his fingers — ^it is a habit I have — and 
they were twitching nervously. The moment he 
heard that I sent for him in connection with the 
Bazire murder his face retained the scared ex- 
pression, but his fingers became calm, as if to 
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say, ' We had no hand in this affair/ and his 
fingers, I am sure, spoke the truth." 

The next day I had to release the man from 
custody. Ten trustworthy witnesses proved that 
he had spent the day, and even the night, of the 
murder at Neuilly. 

And the incredible came true. We actually 
found the fellow's former sweetheart. The wo- 
man was in service near the Arc de Triomphe, 
and, having met him accidentally, had given him 
the money and a bundle of material for curtains. 

A fresh clue had to be found. I was losing 
patience, and returned to Vincennes, where I 
carefully examined every nook and comer. I dis- 
covered nothing that could put me on a direct 
track, but I had the absolute conviction that re- 
venge or some other mysterious reason had 
brought the murderer to the house. Robbery was 
out of the question. 

I tried to learn more about Madame L , and 

discovered that she had disliked Madame Bazire 
because of her bigotry, and her deplorable habit 
of dragging the old trunk along the floor — ^the 
trunk the murderer had placed on her back. 
Madame Bazire kept her prayer-books in that 

box, and Madame L , whose apartment was 

just underneath, used to complain of hearing con- 
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tinually " a tram-car pass above her head/* 
Madame L , I also learned, was most excita- 
ble, and apt to quarrel with her neighbors. 

But all this was not sufficient to connect her 
with the crime, and I already began to fear that 

my prejudice against Madame L had no 

foundation, when my suspicions were once more 
aroused by one or two trifling circumstances, 
which decided me to pay her another visit. I 
would have liked to search the place, but, unfort- 
unately, this was out of the question; there was 
no excuse for such a proceeding. Madame 

L , on the other hand, roundly abused me 

because I reproached her for having put me twice 
on the wrong scent. 

I went home quite disheartened. The business 
weighed on my mind, and when I went to bed 
I could not sleep, because I was trying to dis- 
cover what possible motive Madame L might 

have had to kill the widow Bazire. I found no 
solution to this riddle, and yet I felt convinced 
that this talkative woman, who twice had led me 
astray, had committed the murder. But what 
had prompted her? 

Tired out, I slept, and then I had a strange 
vision. I fancied I saw Madame Bazire's bed- 
room, with its banners, its Virgins, its Saint 
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Josephs, on the walls. I saw the poor old lady 
returning from mass, carrying her prayer-bocJc 
under her arm. She was out of breath, having 
mounted the stairs. She sat down on a chair, and 
after a while rose, opened her door, and, seizing 
the trunk, dragged it along the floor. 

All at once a woman, a fury, rushed into the 
room, swinging a rope in her right hand. 

" I am sick of your psalm-singing tricks," she 
shouted. " You shall no longer wake me up 
with your tram- way, you old pig ! " 

And rushing at Madame Bazire, who had not 
the strength to utter a cry, she threw the rope 
around her neck and pulled upon it with all her 
might. 

A rattling noise, and all was over — Madame 
Bazire was dead. 

The fury turned around, and I recognized 

Madame L . She looked a moment at her 

victim and burst into a loud, insane laugh : 

" There is your trunk, you psalm-singing idiot. 
You will not worry me again with it ! " 

I heard the noise of the little rollers, and saw 
the creature throw the heavy trunk on Madame 
Bazire's lifeless body. 

Madame L stood for a moment motion- 
less ; she then opened the hall door to see whether 
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any one was in sight, and, walking up to the fire- 
place, tock down the heavy clock, hid it beneath 
her apron, and stole out of the room, softly closing 
the door. 

I awoke with a start, perspiration running 
down my face. A cold bath restored me, but my 
dream remained in my memory in its minutest 
details. 

I took a sheet of paper and wrote down, as if 
it had been the scenario of a drama, my report to 
the examining magistrate. It was daik at six 
o'clock in the morning when I rang the bell at 
M. Guillot's, who, of course, was still in bed and 
surprised at my calling at such an early hour. 

" Monsieur Guillot," I said, " I now know 
how Madame Bazire was assassinated. Listen." 

And I read him my report, or, rather, the story 
of my dream. 

"Yes," he said, when I had finished, "your 
conclusions are perfectly logical; the crime un- 
doubtedly has been committed in the manner you 
say. But your conviction and mine are not suf- 
ficient to allow us to arrest this woman and com- 
mit her for trial. I share your opinion that 

Madame L , whose mind seems deranged, has 

strangled the widow. Where, however, are the 
proofs?" 
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" If only I could find that clock ! " I groaned, 
" and it is impossible for me to lay my hands on 
it unless I turn Madame L 's apartment up- 
side down, always supposing that she has not 
hidden it somewhere else." 

" You are clever enough to unearth that clock 
without searching the apartment," laughed M. 
Guillot, " but unearth it you must." 

As Madame L had taken a dislike to me I 

could not attempt to approach her. I, therefore, 
sent for Barbaste, one of my inspectors, and gave 
him my instructions. Barbaste had a curious 
specialty — ^that of making criminals confess. His 
affable manner impressed them, and when he 
gravely shook his head and remarked : " Yes, I 
know provocation is a terrible thing," the culprits 
would turn to this sympathetic friend and say 
how they had committed their crime, under such 
strong provocation that no right-minded jury 
could convict them. And they would pour out 
their whole story into Barbaste's attentive ear. 

Of course I did not mention to Barbaste a word 
of my dream, and only gave him a sketch of how 
I thought the murder had been committed. 

" You must," I said, " induce Madame L 

to confess, and try all you can to make her show 
you where she hid the clock." 
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Like all dreams, mine had been incomplete, 
for I had attempted in vain to remember where 
the timepiece might have been stowed away. 

When he reached Vincennes he found Madame 
L in bed. She was ill and greatly excited. 

" Are you coming to bother me again with this 
stupid affair? " she began angrily. 

" No, no, my dear lady," replied Barbaste 
soothingly. 

And, taking a chair close to her bed, he added : 

" I have only come to see you on a small 
matter." 

"What matter?" 

"Yes," continued Barbaste, "I was thinking 
all along of what you had done, and wondering 
how I would have acted if some one had con- 
tinually been rolling a noisy trunk over my head." 

The mad creature sat up in bed, and her eyes 
grew large. 

" My good fellow," she cried, " I soon settled 
that little business." 

"Quite so," said the imperturbable Barbaste; 
" but what have you done with the clock ? " 

" The clock ? " she shouted, shaking with 
laughter, " why it is here, under my bed ! " 

And there it was, and very well hidden, too, for 
she had managed to squeeze it inside the mattress. 
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An hour later Barbaste brought Madame 

L to my office, where in a disconnected 

manner she gave me all the details of the 
crime. 

" At last," she cried, " I can sleep quietly, since 
that old psalm-singer is dead. Every morning 
and every night on her return from mass I heard 
her rolling her beastly trunk. I had to kill her ! 
On the previous day I had received a parcel bound 
with some strong cord. ' All right,' I said to 
myself, ' that will just do nicely to strangle her/ 
As usual, I was awakened by the noise of the 
trunk. The old woman had come back from 
church. I jumped out of bed, ran up-stairs, 
threw her on the floor, and twisted the cord 
around her neck." 

She remained a moment silent, and then, with 
an uncanny laugh, resumed. 

" It was as easy as possible. She did not utter 
a sound. A child of six could have done it." 

"And then," she yelled, her eyes darting 
flames, " and then I took her trunk, her dirty 
trunk, and threw it on her back, calling out: 
* You will never bother me again with that, you 
old pig! ' I also took away her clock, the dirty 
clock she liked so much, and I shrieked into her 
ear : * You will never hear that strike any more/ " 
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She fell back in her chair exhausted, and I 
remained speechless. My dream, my whole 
dream, had proved true! 

As to Madame L , she required doctors, 

not judges. She was sent to La Salpetriere in 
the ward of Professor Vigouroux. 

She is still in a criminal lunatic asylum. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LOTUS FLOWER 

^TT^HE usually quiet Rue du General Appert 
^ was in a state of great excitement. Car- 
riages and cabs drove to the house of Madame 

H , and crowds of well-dressed people 

elbowed their way to the salons on the first floor. 
It was a few days before Mademoiselle Yvonne 

H 's marriage, and a big display had been 

made of the trousseau and presents. 

The three reception-rooms were thrown open, 
and long narrow tables covered with jewelry, 
fans, plate, and works of art of every description 
lined the walls. At the principal table, where the 
jewelry and lace were exhibited, a glass case had 
been specially fitted to guard the contents against 
indiscreet fingers. 

As a rule, detectives — who by the uninitiated 
are often taken for poor relations — are engaged 
to guard the property, as it is difficult to know 
how many uninvited guests may manage to make 
their way into the house. Madame H , how- 
ever, had not taken this precaution ; and this mis- 
take caused me to make her acquaintance. 
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It was discovered that a costly pendant had 
mysteriously disappeared, and early the next 
morning I was in the Rue du General Appert, 

seated opposite Madame H (the widow of a 

wealthy merchant), her daughter Yvonne, and a 
fat, red-faced, pompous, elderly gentleman, whom 
the ladies addressed as Uncle Jerome. He was 
loudest in his lamentations, and I soon discov- 
ered the reason : the pendant had been presented 
by him, and he seemed to take it as a personal 
affront that the thief should have selected his gift. 

I had many questions to ask, so that I had to 
cut him short and beg the ladies to show me 
the glass case from which the jewel had been 
abstracted. 

This case was absolutely intact, and the thief 
must have watched his opportunity to raise it 
unobserved. Only a man with a cool head and a 
steady hand would have dared to attempt this, in 
a room full of people with half a dozen attendants 
near the tables. 

Uncle Jerome had already questioned the ser- 
vants, driving them to the verge of hysterics. I 
came to the conclusion that they knew nothing, 
and that no information of value could be ob- 
tained from the ladies or their loud-voiced rela- 
tive. 
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While I was examining the room in search of 
a possible clue, I heard Uncle Jerome call out in 
angry tones : 

"And what about the baron's coat? Does 
Monsieur Goron know anything about that? " 

I turned around. 

" What baron, and what coat? " 

"Well, you see. Monsieur Goron," said 
Madame H , "it was altogether an unfor- 
tunate day, for when Baron S asked for his 

coat it was nowhere to be found." 

" Has anything else been stolen ? " I inquired. 

" No," said Madame H . " I think this 

was quite enough for one afternoon." 

" I think so too," interrupted the uncle ; " the 
baron must have a fine opinion of the people you 
receive." 

And, turning to me, he added, 

" I have the pleasure of being one of the baron's 
friends, and it makes it very awkward for me — 
very! I introduced him here." 

At my request Madame made a rough sketch 
of the pendant. It was of Oriental design, set 
with large diamonds, ending in a small lotus 
flower. 

I also asked for the address of the baron, whom 
I wanted to see about the coat, and learned he 
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was a Russian, very rich, living in the Avenue de 
TAlma. As I rose to leave, Uncle Jerome in- 
sisted on a minute's private conversation. 

" Monsieur Goron," he began when we were 
alone, " I did not like to speak before my sister- 
in-law; but I consider it my duty to mention a 
certain gentleman to you — ^Alfred O , a rela- 
tive by marriage of Madame H , a good-for- 
nothing, who has been mixed up in several ugly 
affairs. I begged my sister-in-law repeatedly not 
to receive him; but he plays the 'funny-man,' 
amuses the ladies, and makes himself at home 
here — ^too much so." 

" Do you mean to imply " 

"I imply nothing, I am only giving you a 
hint." 

The valet opened the door for me, and at that 
moment a closed cab drove up; a young man 
alighted and remained talking to a lady inside. 
A lace veil hid her face. 

" Who is that? " I asked the valet. 

" That's Monsieur Alfred," he replied, with the 
shadow of a sneer, " and that woman inside is 
his friend ' Tips.' " 

"Who is Tips?" 

" Not much good." 

Alfred, apparently, was not a persona grata. 
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Thus far I had no clue whatever. I therefore 
resolved not to act before I had seen both the 
baron and Alfred. 

In my ofRce two inspectors met me with smiling 
faces. 

" You were right, sir," said one, " about these 
bicycle thieves. We arrested them this morning, 
and found about twenty cycles in the place you 
mentioned." 

Nodding to his companion : ** That will be 
good news for Tips. Hers was among the lot." 

" Who the deuce is Tips? This is the second 
time within an hour I hear her mentioned." 

" Her name, sir, is Georgette Chevallier. She 
was married to a trainer, a brute, who beat her 
and drank himself to death. She speaks English 
as well as French, and is well known to the Eng- 
lish trainers and jockeys in Chantilly and Maisons 
Laffitte, who christened her * Tips ' because she 
always wants to know the winner. You can see 
her almost every night at the Cafe Sylvain. She 
likes late suppers. A month ago her bicycle was 
stolen. I happened to be in the police commis- 
sary's office when she came to tell him of it. I 
promised her to do my best, and have sent her a 
note that will make her happy. I reckon she will 
be here to-morrow to ask for her bike." 
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Tips had aroused my curiosity. 

" When she comes I want to see her/' 

" All right, sir." 

Before calling on Baron S I made an in- 
quiry about Alfred O , and what I heard was 

deplorable. The fortune he had inherited from 
his mother was squandered in less than two years, 
and his father, a retired colonel, was almost 
ruined by his son's extravagance. Alfred raised 
money when he could, and in a gambling-club had 
been accused of attempting to cheat. This charge 
had never been proved, and it ended in a duel, 
when he ran two inches of steel into his tra- 
ducer's body. He belonged to a good family, and 

was distantly related to Madame H , whose 

house he visited regularly. 

The baron, I learned, had an estate in Russia, 
where he passed the summer. The winters he 
spent in Paris, and he was very popular in the 
world oii Von s'amuse. He had an apartment 
in the Avenue de TAlma; and I went there 
toward eleven in the morning. 

His servant, a tall, well-built young man, in- 
formed me in bad French with a strong Russian 
accent that his master was having his bath, and 
would receive me in a few minutes. He soon 
appeared, a distinguished, aristocratic man. 
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I apologized for disturbing him so early, and 
begged him to give me an account of the disap- 
pearance of his coat. 

" Between ourselves," he smiled, " I am sur- 
prised these accidents do not happen oftener. 
This is my second winter in Paris, and the third 
time I have attended one of these functions. 
They are a boon to the Paris thieves. I am sorry 
I lost my fur coat ; it was valuable. My idiot of 
a servant will tell you how it occurred — Boris ! " 

The valet, at the baron's request, then ex- 
plained to me, in his abominable French, that he 
had been waiting in the hall for his master, with 
the coat over his arm. Finding it cumbersome, 
with so many people passing in and out, he had 
put it in a little room leading from the hall, and 
when he went to fetch it it was gone. 

" But why did you not leave it in charge of one 
of the servants ? " I asked. 

" I expected my master to come down every 
moment, and as the door of the little room was 
open I could keep my eyes on the coat all the time. 
I may have lost sight of it for a second." 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, and I heard 
the word " fool." 

I put a few questions ; but as neither the baron 
nor Boris could supply any further information, I 
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withdrew. In the room I had detected a peculiar 
perfume, very faint, without being able to fix it 
with certainty. I could not positively say 
whether it emanated from the room itself or from 
one of the men. Slight as it was, it caught my 
attention, as my sense of smell is acute. 

I had written a note to Alfred O asking 

him to call, and found him waiting for me. I 
need not describe that type of young man — ^to be 
met on the race-course, at first nights, at fashion- 
able gatherings — to whom life is nothing but a 
huge joke. He roared with laughter when I 
broached the subject of the robbery. 

" Please excuse me, Monsieur Goron, the whole 
thing is so ludicrous. Do you know, that Uncle 
Jerome, whom you saw this morning, darkly 
hinted that I stole the pendant? I heard it from 
the little German governess. I think he does it 
out of revenge because I made fun of it. You 
never saw anything so ugly. The diamonds are 
magnificent, but the design is grotesque, with that 
silly little flower dangling at the end." 

" You were at Madame H 's the day the 

pendant was stolen ? " 

" Yes, the greater part of the afternoon." 

" Did you notice anything likely to throw any 
light on the affair?" 
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" Nothing whatever. It seems very strange. 
Uncle Jerome is terribly upset ; but, I think, more 
on account of the coat. The old chap is proud 
of his acquaintance with a baron ! " 

The next day when I was busy investigating a 
case that had happened during the night, I was 
informed that Georgette Chevallier, alias Tips, 
was down-stairs, having come about her bicycle. 

" Show her in at once," I said. 

Georgette was pretty. She was small, remark- 
ably graceful, with large, brown, intelligent eyes. 

" You wanted to see me? " she remarked in a 
gentle voice. 

" Madame Georgette " I began. 

" Please call me Tips ; everybody does." 

" Very well ; Tips, since you prefer it, I had 
the pleasure of seeing you a couple of days ago." 

"Me? Where?" 

" In a cab; you were talking to your friend." 

"What friend?" 

"Alfredo ." 

" He is not my friend. Monsieur Goron. Not 
in the sense you mean; and I do not imderstand 
you." 

" Never mind. Tips. By the way, are you glad 
your bicycle is found ? " 

" Rather. But the stupid people at the Police 
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Commissariat are fussing to make me prove I am 
the rightful owner of the machine. I can give 
you the receipt of the maker; I have brought it 
with me." 

She put her hand inside her muff, and with her 
purse drew out a small silk pocket handkerchief 
which she laid on my writing-table. I tocJc it up, 
for I immediately detected the same faint perfume 
that had struck me at the baron's chambers. 

" What scent is that, Tips? " I asked. 

" There is no scent on it,'' she replied crossly. 
" I never use any ! " 

" Do you mean to tell me you smell nothing? " 
And I held the handkerchief to her nose. 

"No; nothing." 

" In that case. Tips, all I can say is that this 
handkerchief cannot be your property. How do 
you come by it? " 

She bit her lip, and, after a silence began : 

" I really do not understand why you are so 
interested in my handkerchiefs. I call it indis- 
creet. And now, allow me to wish you good- 
morning." 

" Please sit down again. Tips, and excuse my 
being what you call indiscreet. But I must and 
will know more about this handkerchief. Once 
more I ask you how you came by it ! " 
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" I picked it up last night at the Cafe Sylvain." 

" Do you know who lost it ? " 

"Yes; a man." 

"Whatman?" 

" I don't know him." 

" Tips, speak the truth." 

" I am speaking the truth. I swear it I had 
dined at Sylvain's last night and was drinking 
my coflFee, when a gentleman at the table next to 
me asked the waiter for his bill. I fancy he must 
have taken a little too much champagne, for he 
dropped first his pocket-book, then his keys, and 
finally several gold pieces. After he had left I 
saw this handkerchief on the floor, and when I 
picked it up a small glittering thing fell out of it. 
I saw it was of little value and put it in my pocket 
for luck." 

" Show it me, Tips," I said. 

She took it out of her purse and threw it on 
the table. It was a tiny lotus flower in green 
enamel and gold. 

I gazed at it a long time, and could hardly 
repress a smile when, looking up, I noticed the 
expression in Tips's eyes. 

" Why do you laugh. Monsieur Goron ? " she 
asked. " And do you mind explaining what it 
all means?" 
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" I am laughing for several reasons, Tips ; but 
especially because you eye me suspiciously. It 
is the world reversed." 

She was holding the handkerchief to her nose, 
and sniffing hard. 

" It may be my imagination," she said, " but I 
fancy I trace a slight smell of violets. Is that 
the scent you meant ? " 

" No, Tips. Perfumes, like flowers, have a 
language of their own, a language which I am 
afraid you would not understand. I shall keep 
the handkerchief and the enameled flower, for I 
have a notion that I shall come across the person 
who is now anxiously looking for both. Will 
you come back this afternoon? " 

" Certainly." And she tripped out of the 
room. 

I had made no disclosures to her, and let her 
go, fully convinced of the truth of her story. I 
was beginning to see daylight, and the matter 
was also growing in interest. 

My first visit was to Madame H , whom 

fortunately I found at home. She recognized the 
lotus flower as forming part of the stolen pendant, 
and pressed me with questions, which I refused 
to answer. 

Then I went to the Cafe Sylvain. Tips's state- 
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ment was confirmed by the waiter. A dark, 
close-shaven man had dined there the night before, 
and had dropped several things. After he had 
gone the waiter had found a pair of gloves, which 
he brought me. They, too, exhaled the same 
faint, curious smell. Thrusting them into my 
pocket, I promptly drove to the Avenue de I'AIma. 

The baron — ^the concierge informed me — ^was 
out of town. I mounted the stairs to his apart- 
ment on the second floor, and was just going to 
press the bell when I quickly withdrew my hand, 
and stood motionless — I had heard a noise. 
Somebody near the door was moving a box or a 
heavy piece of furniture. It was Boris, the valet. 
I heard him bump against something, utter an 
exclamation of pain and relieve his feelings in vile 
language. 

I softly stole down-stairs, and in less than 
three-quarters of an hour returned with two of 
my men. 

Boris opened the door. His master, he said, 
had gone to Nice. 

"That does not matter," I remarked; "my 
visit is to you. I have come to bring you the 
news that I have discovered the man who stole 
your master's coat. I can even give you the ad- 
dress of the house where you will find it." 
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The man eyed me and my companions with 
astonishment, and remarked that his master would 
be glad to hear it. 

" That remains to be seen," I continued. " For 
the moment I have to deal with you, and I must 
say that I am surprised your master should have 
selected you to assist him in his work. I never 
saw a man so bungle things. 

" Your master and you go to Madame H 's 

house on an expedition of a peculiar nature. 
Your master — ^apparently a great expert — ^per- 
forms a marvelous trick of sleight-of-hand in 
making a jewel disappear from a glass case, and 
then diverts suspicion by posing as a victim. 
That story of the stolen coat was cleverly in- 
vented ; but from the way you told it, it dawned 
upon me that you might be the supposed thief 
and that the coat is here now. 

" Your next mistake was also very bad ; your 
master, having extracted the diamonds from the 
pendant, left you the gold setting — no doubt by 
way of perquisite — ^and you put the little lotus 
flower in your pocket. In the evening you 
wanted to play the * swell.' You dined in a 
fashionable restaurant; but you got so drunk 
that you dropped your gloves, your handkerchief, 
and also the gold flower. 
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" Worse still, your handkerchief and gloves tell 
— I should rather say smell — ^their own tale. 
People in your profession should not use scent. 
Unfortunately for your master, his olfactory 
nerves are less developed than his other senses, 
otherwise he would not have allowed you to use 
it. I noticed that smell when I called after the 
robbery. 

" Now comes your crowning performance : 
Your Russian accent was as good a thing as ever 
I heard. I even own that at first it deceived me. 
But you should have remembered that when a 
man once adopts a foreign accent he must stick 
to it— even when he is alone. An hour ago, when 
you knocked your shins, you started swearing 
in the purest Parisian slang. 

" And the result of these mistakes is that it is 
now my duty to arrest you." 

The changes in the man's face, while I spoke, 
were extraordinary. Surprise, disappointment, 
fear, despair, shame, alternately were depicted, 
until finally his features assumed an expression 
of resignation, which they retained. 

At my request he showed me the stolen coat. 
It was hanging in one of the cupboards. 

The man seemed numbed. When we arrived 
at the Police Prefecture I gave orders to let him, 
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what we call in police parlance, " simmer " in a 
room by himself to collect his thoughts. 

An hour later I sent for him. The clock struck 
four. I remembered Tips. She had arrived. 

" Do you know that gentleman ? " I asked her, 
pointing to Boris. 

" Why, yes ; he's the man who sat at the table 
next to me at Sylvain's, and " 

" That will do. Tips." 

I took her to one of the rooips adjoining my 
ofRce, and said, 

"You have unconsciously placed yourself in 
danger, and unconsciously have rendered me a 
service, for which I thank you. Let me now give 
you a word of advice. Don't frequent cafes, and 
if ever again you find something in a public place, 
don't put it in your pocket. It might prove 
fatal." 

Tips's eyes opened wide. 

" No, Tips ; I have no time for explanation. 
Good-by." 

And I returned to my prisoner. 

Boris was pacing up and down the room, and, 
in a hoarse voice, said, 

" It is all up with me. The smash was bound 
to come. The man I am serving bought his title 
in Italy. I met him three years ago in Moscow, 
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in a club where I was one of the attendants in the 
baccarat-room. These Russian clubs are hells. 
One night I gave way to temptation. I was con- 
ducting a half-tipsy gentleman to his carriage. 
His portfolio, full of bank-notes, was hanging out 
of his pocket, and I took it. I thought nobody 

was near; but Baron S had watched me. 

He told me to come to his rooms that night, and 
forced me to write a confession of my crime, 
promising not to denounce me so long as I served 
him faithfully. The next day I discovered that 
he was a dangerous adventurer; he has come to 
Paris for a big coup that he supposes will bring 
him in a lot of money." 

" Why, then, did he steal that pendant, a most 
difficult undertaking, where he ran a terrible 
risk?" 

" I have asked myself that question several 
times. I am inclined to think he was short of 
money. On the other hand, he is a strange man. 
Danger attracts him, and I would not be surprised 
if the very difficulty of the thing tempted him." 

Heaving a sigh, he added, 

" I don't care what becomes of me. Monsieur 
Goron, if I but get out of that man's clutches." 

The baron had gone to Nice, and Boris gave 
me his address. 
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I had telegraphed to Nice to keep an eye upon 
him until my arrival I waited until he returned 
from the club to his hotel, and then informed him 
that he would have to come with me to Paris, to 
answer the charge of having stolen a jewel. 

He eyed me for a moment with a slight lifting 
of the eyebrows. 

" I must warn you, Monsieur Goron," he said, 
" that you are risking your position by arresting 
me on such a preposterous charge." 

" I take the risk." 

He did not utter a syllable when we overhauled 
his luggage, nor when we searched his pockets. 
And all the way to the capital he remained silent. 

At the Police Prefecture he made a formal pro- 
test against his arrest, and then drove with me 
and an official to his apartment, which had been 
kept under observation. Except the famous fur 
coat I found nothing of interest beyond a quantity 
of correspcttidence and a heap of documents — 
chiefly in Russian — ^which I sealed in his presence 
and took back to the Prefecture. 

On the following morning the baron was to be 
confronted with Boris. 

I had informed Madame H that Baron 

S had been arrested ; and a couple of hours 

later she and Uncle Jerome came to my office in 
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great alarm to tell me that they did not want to 
prefer a charge against the baron. 

I looked at them in amazement. 

" Yes/' they said, speaking in excited tones, 
" this case must never come to trial. We dare 
not face the scandal." 

" What scandal? " I shouted. 

" The scandal in the press. Why, we should 
become the laughing-stock of all Paris ! " 

" You surely cannot expect me," 1 sternly re- 
turned, "to enter into such considerations. I 
think myself lucky in having caught that fellow, 
and he certainly shall not escape. Moreover, you 
do not seem to be aware that even your withdraw- 
ing the charge would not further matters as far 
as you are concerned, for the case is already in the 
public prosecutor's hands." 

They whispered together, and left. 

But it was written that this affair should be 
fraught with surprises. 

I was asked to call at once on the examining 
magistrate on an urgent matter, and, with a grim 
smile, he handed me a document. 

It was a demand from the Russian Govern- 
ment for the extradition of a so-called Baron 

S on a charge of forging bonds, swindling, 

and bribing state officials. 
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It meant transportation for life. 

The baron's nerves nearly gave way when this 
news was communicated to him. But he made a 
violent effort, and, turning to me, said, 

" I have a request to make of you, Monsieur 
Goron. Do what you can for that poor wretch 
Boris. He has nothing to do with this Russian 
business. I trust you understand me?" 

It spoke well for the man that in this hour of 
trouble he thought of the humble companion 
whose ruin he had worked. 

Things altogether underwent an odd change. 
It was decided not to proceed against the baron 
in connection with the jewel robbery, as it was 

doubtful whether, owing to Madame H 's 

attitude, a conviction could be obtained. 

After the usual formalities the baron was 
handed over to the Russian officials, and twenty 
years' transportation fell to his share. 

Boris was released from custody after a severe 
admonition. I never again came across him. 

One day a lady asked to see me. On her card 

I read: Madame Alfred O . She entered 

and I recognized Tips, lo<ddng as pretty as ever. 

" I knew you would be glad to see me," she 
began. 

"Very glad, Tips." 
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" You see, we were married six months ago. 
Alfred inherited a little money, and is quite a 
reformed character. He has become a book- 
maker, and has a fine connection. I help him in 
the business." 

" Naming winners, I suppose? " 

" Of course ! Isn't my name Tips ? " 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LIGHTNING FLASH 

HE following letter was from a gentleman 
holding a high position in the diplomatic 
world : 

'* Dear Monsieur Goron : I earnestly beg of you to come 
to the assistance of my friend, who has met with a disas- 
trous adventure. Please do everything in your power to 
extricate him from the horrible position in which he is 
placed. I can vouch for his honorableness. 
" Yours g^tefully, 

"L. DE V — r 

After I had read it I glanced at the bearer, a 
young, distinguished-looking man. 

With a slight tremor in his voice, he said, 

" I am in great trouble." 

"I see you are," I replied; "and I hear you 
are English. What brings you here?" 

He paused an instant, and, passing his hand 
across his forehead, repeated, 

*' I am in great trouble." 

With a gesture, as if anxious to throw off his 
secret, he continued, 

" My name is Allen B , and my father is 

one of the largest colliery-owners in the north 
of England. Six months ago I came to Paris to 

study painting " 
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Again he paused, staring at me. Then sud- 
denly he asked, 

" Do I look a swindler — a sharper? " 

" No ; you do not. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because, a fortnight ago I rose in the morn- 
ing with an untarnished reputation, and, although 
I had committed no wrong whatsoever, I went 
to bed a disgraced man." 

He was laboring under strong emotion ; and as 
he remained silent, I said, 

" Tell me what has occurred." 

" It fell upon me like a thunderbolt, at the 

house of Madame J , where I used to go once 

a week for a game of cards. I was playing 
piquet, in the smoking-room, with a young fellow 

called Bernard T , and had won the first two 

games. We had just begun the third, when Ber- 
nard jumped up and shrieked, 

" ' I have caught you at last. You are cheat- 
ing!' 

" The men at the other tables crowded around 

us, and Madame J , her daughter Genevieve, 

and their guests came running in from the adjoin- 
ing drawing-room, attracted by the noise. 

" I had grasped Bernard by the throat, calling 
out, ' Retract what you said, you villain, or I will 
kill you!' 
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" They dragged him away from me. He was 
as white as a sheet; and the moment he had 
caught his breath, he shook his fist at me, and 
bawled, 

" ' You say you'll kill me ? You want me to 
retract ? I tell you, you are a cheat, a dirty cheat 1 
Gentlemen, ask him to empty his pockets, here 
before you, and you'll see whether I am right ! ' 

" I put my hands in the pockets of my smoking- 
jacket, and pulled out a dozen cards, comer-bent, 
like those used by professional sharpers. 

" There was a moment of silence, and then the 

Vicomte de St. said to me, * This is a very 

serious affair. Have you any explanation to 
offer?' 

" Then the horror of my situation came upon 
me. I tried to rush at Bernard, but they laid hold 
of me. Frantic with rage, I shook them off. 

"'It's a lie! It's a lie!' I shouted. 'Gentle- 
men, this fellow, or some other scoundrel, has — 
heaven knows why — slipped these cards into my 
pocket. It is a fiendish trick some one has played ; 
and I call upon those here who know me to help 
to unmask the coward who did it ! ' 

" They looked at me in silence, and, after a 

whispered consultation, the Vicomte de St. 

spoke again : 
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" ' Mr. B , I think it will be best if you 

and M. Bernard T withdraw for a few min- 
utes to allow us to discuss this matter, and decide 
on the course to take.' 

" Bernard went up-stairs to Madame's boudoir, 
and I to the drawing-room, where I found Mad- 
emoiselle Genevieve alone. For a while she took 
no notice of me as I nervously paced up and down 
the room, but when I stopped she remarked in a 
soft voice, 

" ' Monsieur Allen, I am sure you are innocent.' 

" I pressed her hand. 

"'God bless you. Mademoiselle Genevieve; 
I shall never forget your confidence in me. But, 
since you do not doubt me, I implore you to tell 
me whether you have any suspicion, any idea, as 
to who could have laid this trap for me? ' 

" She thought for a moment, and then replied, 

" ' No, Monsieur Allen, I have not the faintest 
idea. I wish I could help you.' 

" She looked up, and I could read in her eyes 
that she had spoken the truth. 

" At that instant a gentleman asked me to come 

into the next room, where the Vicomte de St. 

addressed me as follows : 

" ' Having been the unwilling witnesses of this 
affair, we consider it our duty, as gentlemen and 
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men of the world, to prevent any unnecessary 

scandal. M. Bernard T has accused you of 

playing unfairly, which you deny. Marked cards 
have been found in your pocket, and your expla- 
nation is that some one had placed them there. 
We now have pledged ourselves not to divulge 
what has occurred here this evening, so as to give 
you time to refute this charge. You can rely on 
our absolute discretion; and I call upon M. Ber- 
nard T to promise us not to breathe a word 

about this to any one.' 

" ' I give you my word,* said Bernard. 

" * His word ! ' I exclaimed ; ' how much do 
you think it is worth ? Gentlemen, I once more 
declare that this man is a liar, and that, if he did 
not put the cards in my pockets, he knows who 
did. And ' 

" ' Pardon me,' interrupted the vicomte, * we 
cannot allow this. We sincerely hope you may 
prove your innocence — ^we hope it for your sake. 
And this is all we have to say to you for the 
present.' " 

After a pause, my visitor resumed : 

" I have no recollection of how I got home that 

evening; and even the next morning I could not 

realize that it had not been a fearful dream. 

Several days I spent trying to unravel this mys- 
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tery, when I received two letters from England, 
The first was from my father. The poor man is 
heart-broken. He had had a full account of what 
had occiu-red at Madame's house. He advises 
me to go away, scMnewhere in the Colonies, and 
remain there till this affair is forgotten. The 
other letter was " 

He again stopped, and hid his face in his hands. 

" It was from my -fiancee, the girl I was to have 
married in three months, on my return to Eng- 
land. She, too, knew all about it, and informed 
me that I must consider our engagement at an 
end. I at once wrote to my father and to my 
Hancie^ telling them that I had been the victim 
of a horrible plot, imploring them to reply by re- 
turn of post; but neither of them has sent me a 
line. I then remembered my friend, L. de 

V y a school-chum, now in the diplomatic 

service. He has known me all my life; and, 
after I had told him my story, he gave me this 
introduction to you. Monsieur Goron, I beg of 
you to help me ! " 

" I certainly will try to help you," I replied ; 
" but your story is incomplete. I want to hear 
more about these people — ^the vicomte, Bernard 

T , Madame J , and even — ^if you allow 

me — ^Mademoiselle Genevieve. Who are they? " 
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" Madame J is the widow of a naval offi- 
cer. I was introduced to her the first week I 
arrived in Paris, by a man in the studio where 
I am painting. She receives every other evening. 
The vicomte is an old friend of hers, and, I am 
told, a member of the Jockey Club. Bernard 

T 1 met also at Madame's house. We have 

often dined together and gone to theaters." 

" Has he a profession ? How does he get his 
living? " 

"He is, I think, an insurance-brcJcer; but he 
has money, and does not seem to work very hard." 

"And Mademoiselle Genevieve? Last, but 
probably not least." 

" You are right. Monsieur Goron — ^last, but 
not least; for I believe she is the innocent cause 
of this business. I have been thinking night and 
day, and I am sure I have found the clue to this 
mystery." 

He colored slightly, and said, 

" I am afraid what I am going to tell you will 
sound rather foolish, but you will see it is im- 
portant. Bernard T is in love with Gene- 
vieve, a strikingly handsome girl. She has of 
late shown me marked partiality; and in his mad 
jealousy Bernard has planned this to ruin me 
in her eyes." 
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" And this, according to you, is the clue to the 
affair?" 

" Undoubtedly. There can be no other cause 
why anybody should try to compromise me in 
such a horrible way. With your help we will 
get to the bottom of it." 

" It is a queer, a very queer business ; darker 
than you seem to think. I do not say this to 
alarm you, but to prepare you for a few surprises. 
Give me the addresses of all the people you have 
just mentioned, and come here to-morrow at four 
o'clock. Don't think of revenge; this may, or 
may not, come later. The first thing to be done is 
to clear you." 

My visitor thanked me, and went away with a 
lighter step. But when he returned the follow- 
ing day he looked more distressed than before. 

"What has gone wrong?" I asked. "Any 
fresh trouble?" 

" No," he replied moodily, " except that I have 
had a letter from our lawyer begging me to go 
away at once — for the honor of the family." 

With a suppressed oath he threw the letter on 
my table. 

" Never mind the lawyer. Tell him to go to 
the — Colonies himself. Since I saw you I have 
looked into the matter, and have gathered a little 
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The Lightning Flash 

nseful information. First, let me tell you that 
your theory about Bernard's jealousy does not 
hold water. Excuse my asking you — ^have you 
ever, say, flirted with the girl ? " 

" Never." 

" Have you given her any presents, or made 
appointments with her? " 

" Never." 

" All the better, for it simplifies matters. An- 
other question. Do they play baccarat at 
Madame J 's?" 

" Yes, three or four times a week." 

"Did you play?" 

" Yes, but I gave it up because " 

" You found you lost too much ? " 

" You've guessed it. I did lose." 

"How much?" 

" About two thousand dollars." 

" Just what I expected. I have received some 
queer reports about your friends. Madame 
J 's reputation is far from good, and I sus- 
pect her salon to be a trap to swindle people like 

you. Bernard T certainly did inherit some 

money last year, but he ran through it; and he 
is now the associate, and possibly the tool, of pro- 
fessional gamblers. As to the vicomte, there is 
some mystery here, and I distrust mysteries, 
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And now, my dear Mr. B , I am afraid I must 

say something that will upset you. You have 
imdoubtedly an enemy — ^not that Bernard — ^but 
a man, or woman, who has a more potent interest 
in ruining your reputation. Look into the past, 
and see whether you can detect any such person." 

Mr. B stared at me in amazement. 

"An enemy!" he cried. "I, an enemy? I 
have never stood in anybody's way, and no man 
in mine. As to women, they have played no part 
in my life. I have fallen in love only once — 
and that was with the girl I was to have married," 
he added, with a bitter smile. 

" You will not be the first to have made such 
a startling discovery. Others have made it ; and 
in this very room, too. I see I cannot look to 
you for assistance in this business. Keep quiet 
until you hear from me. I hope it will be soon." 

I do not know a more villanous offence than 
that of sullying a man's reputation, to rob him 
of what is dearer to him than life — ^his honor. 
And I resolved to use all my energy to come to 
this poor fellow's assistance; especially as the 
conviction grew upon me that my young friend 
was the victim of a plot, a fiendish conspiracy, 
and that those who slipped the incriminating 
cards into his pockets were only the instruments 
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of scoundrels who would remain in the dark 
unless I dragged them into the light. 

During his narrative of the tragic scene at 

Madame J^ 's house, I had not been favorably 

impressed by the attitude of this vicomte, the 6elf- 
constituted president of the impromptu tribunal 
of honor. I therefore decided to leave the fiery 
Bernard alone for the present, and take the mys- 
terious nobleman in hand, after having first found 
out who he was. 

I confided the latter mission to Nicholas, one 
of my men, whom his colleagues had nicknamed 
the " Diver," because of his wonderful skill in 
" diving " into people's pasts, and unearthing 
the most hidden secrets. I did not see my 
" diver " for two days; but when he turned up he 
looked happy, and handed me his report. It 
was one of his weaknesses. He had started life 
as a writing-master ; and as he wrote a beautiful 
hand, he seized every opportunity of displaying 
it 

The report read as follows : 

6io. 

"Hector St , born in Paris in 1850, from Greek 

parents. Enlisted at nineteen in the Papal Zouaves. Three 
years later emigrated to Australia. In 1876 was in Italy, 
where received the title of vicomte from the Pope. In 
Florence eloped with the wife of a well-known banker. 
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Came to Paris, and in 1879 was implicated in turf scandal. 
For reasons that did not transpire, was asked to resign 

his membership of the Y Qub. Remained two years 

in England, after which he returned to Paris. Has small 
apartment in Rue Labordere. Is well known in the bacca- 
rat world. Is one of the supporters of new gambling-club 
opened a month ago in the Rue Maubeuge. Goes there 
nearly every night Means unknown;' but is not believed 
to have a fixed income. 
" P.S.— The night before last, at half-past twelve, sent for 

a policeman because Marthe D , his former sweetheart, 

was creating a disturbance outside his place." 

The Diver had acquitted himself well of his 
task, and I told him so. But what he could not 
know was that the most important part of his 
report was in the postscript. 

I went to the police commissary in the vicomte's 
district, and asked him to give me some details 

about the disturbance caused by Marthe D . 

She had, it seems, smashed a window, using 
threatening language, and the vicomte had applied 
for a summons. 

I sent for her, and a little before six she was 
announced ; a tall, dark-eyed girl, who played an 
insignificant part in the new farce at the Folies- 
Dramatiques. She was very self-possessed, and 
asked what I wanted of her. 

An Eastern proverb says : " It is easier to 
extract honey from a donkey's foot than the truth 
from an angry woman," and I made up my mind 
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not to attach too much value to the statements the 
young lady would likely make. For all that, I 
was anxious to have a chat with her; and as the 
offence she had committed did not come within 
my sphere of action, I pretended I wanted some 
information about an accident that had occurred 
at her theater. Having replied to my questions 
in a quiet voice, she rose to go; when I said to 
her, 

" And so you had a scene with your friend, the 
vicomte? " 

She turned sharply around, and her eyes grew 
warlike. 

" My * friend,* you call him ? I can dispense 
with such friends. When a man borrows money 
from a woman, and does not pay her, the least he 
can do is to be civil to her ! " 

" That is true. Why did he borrow money 
from you?" 

" I don't know. At times he has plenty of 
cash, and at others not a cent." 

" I suppose he gambles a bit? " 

" You bet ! Since he goes to that new club in 
the Rue Maubeuge, he is always flush with 
money. He has been wonderfully lucky there; 
too much so, I fancy." 

"Why too much so?" 
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" Oh, I don't know ! " And she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

I did not think it prudent to press the point. 

" If he borrowed money from you, and, as you 
say, has now plenty, why does he not pay you ? " 

" He might have done so ; but he has his silly 
pride. He was annoyed that I alluded to it in the 
presence of his friend, an Englishman — ^although 
that man did not understand a word of French — 
and he had specially asked me not to come that 
evening. I would have done better to have gone 
away, as I was getting cross at their talking 
English all the time." 

" Possibly he, too, was cross, if the English- 
man paid you too much attention." 

" No," she laughed, " he is too fond of him- 
self to notice such things. And the Englishman 
was too absorbed in what the vicomte was saying." 

I was getting interested in that Englishman. 

" And the evening ended in a storm ? " 

" Rather. After the man had left, the vicomte 
and I had a violent quarrel, and he told me he 
would never see me again. The following even- 
ing, when I went to his place to ask for my money, 
I was refused admittance. You know the rest." 

"Yes. And it was foolish of you to have 
taken the law into your own hands." 
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She remained a moment in thought. 

" Monsieur Goron," she at last said, " I am 
sorry I did such a stupid thing. Cannot you 
assist me?" 

" I don't see how I can ; it does not lie in my 
power. But suppose the vicomte should with- 
draw the charge?" 

" He withdraw? He? You don't know him. 
He is vindictive, and he would ruin me if he 
could." 

"Tut! tut! I see a possibility." 

" Oh, monsieur, I would be so grateful to you. 
You don't know how sorry I am. It may injure 
my position at the theater," and she burst out 
crying. 

" I will see what can be done. But it is neces- 
sary I should know something about this English- 
man, who may have been the indirect cause of 
the row that night. Who is he? " 

" I have forgotten his name. I only saw it 
once, on a note sent to his hotel." 

" Do you remember the address? " 

" Let me think. Yes, now I do— Hotel de la 
Gare du Nord, opposite the station." 

" Is he young or old? " 

" I should say thirty-three or four, short, rather 
stout; with a dark moustache." 
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"That will do. Good-by; I shall remember 
my promise." 

An hour later I learned that a Mr. Harold 

W had stayed at that hotel ; that he had left 

the night before, and had forgotten a pair of 
braces and a book. 

I asked for the volume. 

If I had been a detective of fiction, who, by 
glancing at your left boot, can tell you your age, 
the name of your dog, and how much money you 
have at your bankers', that book would imdoubt- 
edly have unfolded extraordinary mysteries. But 
as I was not one of these wonderful creatures, I 
examined the volume, and noticed it bore on the 
cover the initials E. K. ; and on a torn envelope 
inside, the name — ^Edward K . 

Beyond the meager details Allen B had 

given me, I had only my reasoning to guide me. 
And I also knew it would be dangerous to ap- 
proach any of the actors in this affair with the 
view of obtaining more evidence. The men who 
had carried out their diabolical plot with such 
skill had to be treated in the same way as they 
had treated their victim. My only chance was to 
strike them before they could ward off the blow. 

Bernard knew that Allen was engaged, that he 
would return to England before the end of the 
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year, and that there was no necessity to stoop 
to a crime to rid himself of a supposed rival. 

On the other hand, despite the promises of 
secrecy, given by the members of that wonderful 
tribimal, Allen's people received a full report of 
the affair within three days. It was quite evi- 
dent, therefore, that the object of the conspiracy 
was to injure Allen, not in the eyes of a damsel 
of no importance, but in those of his relations. 

After a moment's hesitation I gave up my 

intention to send for Allen B to ask him 

whether he knew Harold W or Edward 

K , who, as I had good reason to believe, were 

one and the same person. I felt confident I was 
on the right trail, and decided to start operation^ 
that very night. 

In the course of my career I remember having 
only twice assumed a disguise, and this was one 
of the occasions. I do not aspire to rival M. 
Gemier or Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the art of 
making one's self unrecognizable; but, with a few 
touches about the eyes, the nose, with a dark wig 
and dyed eyebrows, I felt pretty safe as I issued 
forth to enter the enemy's camp. 

I was no longer M. Goron, of the Detective 
Police, but M. Achille Huard, boot-manufacturer 
at Limoges, and I had taken the precaution of 
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sending a note to one of my friends — ^who kept 
a hotel in the Rue de Provence — asking him to 
say, in reply to any inquiries, that M. Huard, 
respectably known in Limoges, was staying there. 
That gentleman had died the year before, but as 
I happened to have one of his cards, I took the 
liberty of borrowing his name. 

At ten o'clock in the evening I presented myself 
at the " Club " in the Rue Maubeuge. As I ex- 
pected, I was informed that only members had a 
right to enter ; but the doorkeeper took my card, 
after which a gentleman came down-stairs, eyed 
me narrowly, asked me for my address, and, 
apparently satisfied with my appearance, re- 
marked that I could join as a country member. 

" It is not quite regular,*' he said, " for me to 
admit you before you are properly introduced; 
but, as you do not reside in Paris, and intend to 
return soon to Limoges, we will allow you to 
come in now, on payment of the entrance fee. 
You must be duly proposed and seconded." 

I knew the old story ; I had heard it before. 

I then entered the baccarat room, where, 
around a long table, covered with green baize, 
a dozen persons were seated. I looked about 
me. It was still early, and the business of the 
evening had not begun. The players were of the 
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ordinary type. The majority of them were 
pigeons ready to be plucked, the rest bore the 
undeniable stamp of the professional gambler. 
My attention, however, was centered on the 
croupier. 

Few people— even those in the habit of risking 
their money in fashionable clubs or in casinos of 
well-known watering-places — ^have a remote idea 
of the important post this official holds. With a 
long, flat, wooden scoop — something like a cricket- 
bat — ^he rakes in the counters from the losers, and 
pays the winning side. 

In great clubs, these men are carefully watched 
to avoid any trickery ; but in the small gambling- 
dens their role is altogether a different one. 
When some one opens one of these dens, which, 
being clubs, can be raided only with difficulty, the 
croupier becomes his partner. Both are bent on 
robbery. 

If the proprietor — always a professional 

sharper — ^takes the bank, he will cheat' the players 

by a series of tricks, too numerous to be explained 

here. When, however, a guileless stranger acts 

as banker, the croupier's role comes in ; for, while 

he rakes in the money for the banker, a portion 

of it disappears into his pockets in a manner which 

only the most expert eye can detect 
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And it IS for this reason that, in all these clubs, 
counters, instead of money, are used. Some of 
these coimters represent as much as five hundred 
and even one thousand francs each; and I have 
known of cases where six thousand francs and 
more have been stolen in one night. At the close 
of the evening the proceeds of the robbery are 
divided between the proprietor and his croupier. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I will explain 
the principles of the game : 

The players sit on the right and left of the 
banker, who has several complete packs of cards 
in front of him. When the players have staked 
their money, the banker deals one card to the 
right, one card to the left, and one to himself. 
He repeats this operation. 

One of the players on either side of the banker 
takes up the cards and plays them against the 
banker for his side of the table. 

The object of the game is to score nine — ^not 
more — or as near that number as possible — ^with 
the two cards ; a third card can be had if desired. 
Court-cards and tens are valueless. If the total 
of the spots comes to more than ten, ten must be 
deducted. 

If the banker's score is below that of the 
player's he loses ; if above, he wins. 
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Slowly the room began to fill, and toward 
half-past eleven a tall, thin man with a grayish 
beard and small piercing eyes came in; from 
the description given me I recognized the Vicomte 

de St. . He smoked a cigarette, paying little 

attention to what went on at the table, where 
a banker, with only three hundred francs in the 
bank, was dealing his cards in a desultory fashion. 

All at once the vicomte's face brightened, and 
he went up with extended hands to some fashion- 
ably dressed men who had just entered. I 
guessed they were what in gambling-house par- 
lance is called " Big Game." I then gave up 
my seat at the table, where I was too much in 
view, and stood behind the players, where I could 
watch everjrthing. 

A bright-looking youth took the bank for five 
thousand francs, and play began in real earnest. 
Somebody called " Banco " (staking all there is 
in the bank), and the excitement rose to a high 
pitch. 

Thus far the vicomte had not joined in the 
game; at last, to my delight, I saw him take a 
bank, also for five thousand francs. He called 
for fresh cards. 

This call for fresh cards at such a time de- 
mands an explanation. In the gambling world 
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it is well known that after the cards have been 
shuflBed, cut, and placed in front of the banker, 
it is easy for the latter, by sleight of hand, to put 
a few prepared cards on the top that will give 
him two or three winning deals. If, therefore, 
the banker asks for fresh cards, the uninitiated — 
and, unfortunately, they form the majority — sup- 
pose that no trickery is possible. I am sorry to 
have to disabuse them. 

The worst swindles are practised with so-called 
new packs. I say " so-called," because in the 
directorial sanctum they have undergone a curious 
process. The pack is held over a steaming kettle, 
the wrapper skilfully removed, the cards taken 
out, arranged to give the dealer the advantage, 
and again carefully replaced in the original 
wrapper. 

The study I had in former years been com- 
pelled to make of these practices, now proved use- 
ful, and I moved behind the vicomte's chair so 
as not to lose one of his movements. 

Five new packs were brought in, and the 
croupier imdid four, leaving one on the mantel- 
piece. He shuffled the four packs with a great 
deal of zest, yet so dexterously that their order 
was not changed. The man was a great expert 
in the " sham-shuffling " trick. 
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Of all the people in the room I, certainly, was 
the most interested in the game, for I was playing 
for higher stakes than any of them — for a man's 
honor. Supposing these cards, brought on a 
tray, should not have been tampered with; sup- 
posing the vicomte played a fair game, without 
any attempt at cheating; my whole combination 
fell to the ground, and I should have to invent 
another mode of attack. 

I held my breath when the first cards were 
dealt; and then a feeling of relief came over 
me, for I at once recognized the famous com- 
bination, known as the " 705,*' or, more appro- 
priately, the " Lightning Flash," because of the 
rapidity with which it cleans out its victims. 
And, by way of curiosity, I give below this ex- 
traordinary series, from which it will be seen that, 
with the exception of two deals, where banker and 
players have the same points, the former wins 
every coup. The players may cut as many times 
as they like; it will not aifect the game! * 

* Each pack of fifty-two cards is arranged in the follow- 
ing order, face upward. The noughts represent either 
court-cards or tens, which, in baccarat, are valueless. 
7059026041360 
8012690870970 
4902504803208 
1135534000607 
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A quarter of an hour tater the vicomte rose. 
He smiled, and could well afford to do so, for he 
had made a big haul. Three o'clock struck, the 
last bank, a small one, had been dealt. Every- 
body left, and I was on the sofa, pretending to 
be asleep. 

" Who's that? " I heard the vicomte ask. 

" Oh, it's a chap from Limoges. He came 
to-night for the first time," was the reply. 

I jumped up and said to the vicomte, 

"I want a few moments' conversation with 
you." 

He looked hard at me, and conducted me to the 
next room. I took off my wig; but before I 
could utter a word, the vicomte placed himself 
in front of the door. 

" Get away from there ! " I commanded. " I 
am M. Goron. Don't attempt any nonsense, or I 
call up my men, and have you and your croupier 
taken to the Depot!" 

He could not suppose that I had come im- 
accompanied, and silently took a chair. 

" Perhaps you will tell me what all this 
means?" he asked. 

" Certainly. But first ring the bell, and send 
away your servants." 

My orders were obeyed. 
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" And now," I continued, " follow me into the 
card-room." 

I led the way, and from the mantelpiece took 
the fifth pack, left there when the vicomte had 
dealt the cards. 

The croupier, who had remained behind, moved 
toward the door. 

" Come here ! " I shouted to him. " Take off 
your coat and waistcoat, and hand them to me." 

He did so, trembling with fear, and out of 
several long pockets, lined with velvet to deaden 
the sound, I took a handful of counters. 

" You scoundrel ! " I said, " I watched you do 
this. And now, clear out ; I want to talk to your 
master — ^and accomplice." 

I handed the vicomte the pack of cards I had 
taken up, and said, 

" Let me call them over to you with my back 

turned. Seven, nought, five, nine, nought 

I forget the rest; but I think this ought to be 
enough. I have seen the * Lightning Flash ' done 
before. Do you want any more reasons why 
I came here to-night? " 

He seemed stunned, and shook his head. 

" Cannot this scandal be avoided ? " he asked. 

" Expect nothing from me, until you have told 

me the whole truth about the Allen B affair 
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at Madame J 's. What was the object of 

that conspiracy, and who is at the bottom of it? " 

He looked at me with a cunning expression. 

" I think I see your game, Monsieur Goron. 
Allow me to compliment you on your skill. In 
other words, you want me to make certain dis- 
closures. In that case, it is but right I 
should " 

I gave him no time to finish his sentence, but, 
seizing him roughly by the arm, shouted, 

" I arrest you, you scamp ! " 

What I expected happened. The coward in 
him came to the fore. He cringed and crawled, 

and then told me he had instructed Bernard T 

to slip the cards in poor Allen B 's pockets. 

" Whose orders did you carry out? " 

"An Englishman's." 

"Harold W , or, in reality, Edward 

K ?" 

He gave me a surprised glance. 

"Yes." 

" For what reason ? " 

" I don't know. You can believe me. It is a 

secret between him and Allen B , and I would 

never have done this thing had I not been in 

Edward K ^'s hands. He compelled me to 

do it." 
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He put his statement down in writing, and 
then took me to his apartment, where, at my 
request, he handed me two letters from Edward 
K . 

I was on the point of leaving, when I remem- 
bered Mademoiselle Marthe. 

" Sit down again, and write a note to the 
police commissary in your district, that you wish 
to withdraw your charge against Marthe D ." 

The vicomte, who had given up feeling sur- 
prised at anything, wrote the note, and handed 
it to me. 

It was six o'clock and broad daylight when I 
reached home. I at once sent for Allen B . 

" Who is Edward K ? " I asked before he 

had even time to sit down. 

" A distant connection. 'N^Tiy? " 

" What object had he in disgracing you ? " 

" He? Impossible — ^he belongs to a first-class 
county family." 

" Blow your county families ! Read this ! " 
and I handed him the vicomte's statement. 

I never thought it possible that delight and 
horror could be expressed at the same time on 
anybody's face. Allen B performed that ex- 
traordinary feat. Then he shook me by both 
hands until my arms ached, and exclaimed, 
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"What a scoundrel! Who could have 
dreamed this? Monsieur Goron, it all dawns 
upon me now. Three years ago that man pro- 
posed to the lady io whom I afterward became 
engaged. She rejected him, and he " 

" That will do. These are family secrets. I 
don't want to know more than I can help. Leave 
at once for England. This document and those 
two letters will clear you, and if anybody wants 
more information, refer them to me." 

He again wrung my hands, too moved to 
speak; then he took up his hat and stick. 

"One more word before you gQ," I said. 
" Do you know what strikes me as the queerest 
part about this queer affair? It is that, while 
your father and the lady you were about to 
marry threw you over, without even giving you 
a hearing, two people here in Paris — one your 
humble servant, and the other the daughter of a 
woman who keeps a gambling-house — ^believed in 
you. But in this life only the improbable comes 
true. And now go— I feel tired." 

The vicomte and the croupier left Paris the 
next day. I afterward learned they went to 
South America. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE STAINED COLLAR 

^^'\TES, sir; my mistress left home yesterday 
"■• afternoon at four o'clock to call on Mme. 
Mesier, where she stayed till nine in the evening; 
and from that moment I have not heard of her. 
I sat up all nig^ht, and Brune, the dog, never left 
off howling. I am certain something has hap- 
pened." 

Two big tears ran down her wrinkled face. 

" How long have you been with Mme. Ser- 
vois? " I asked. 

"Twelve years. I came to her a few days 
after her husband died. This morning at ten I 
became so nervous that I went down to Nogent- 
sur-Mame to see Mme. Mesier; and when I 
learned that my mistress was not there I called on 
M. Edouard. But he could give me no tidings 
of her." 

"Who is M. Edouard?" 

"Mme. Servois's nephew, or, rather, one of 
her nephews. My dear, good mistress ! I am sure 
she has been mu — ^mur " 

I saw the woman was becoming hysterical, and 
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advised her to go home, promising to search for 
Mme. Servois. 

I learned that Mme. Servois was a widow of 
about forty-five, comfortably off, living in the 
Rue Labie, a quiet street leading from the Boule- 
vard Pereire. Her only relatives were two 
nephews, the sons of her deceased sister. 
Auguste, the elder, a genuine Bohemian, having 
failed in various professions, took up painting and 
earned his living by drawing portraits for one 
franc each in the cafes in Montmartre, where he 
was well known. His younger brother, Edouard, 
was a stock-broker's clerk. Both visited their 
aunt pretty regularly, especially Auguste, who 
frequently applied to her for small loans. I was 
also informed that Mme. Servois had made a will 
bequeathing them the bulk of her property. 
Mme. Servois entertained very little ; but, music- 
mad, was seen at every concert and matinee. Her 
closest friend was Mme. Mesier, and during the 
last two years the two had been inseparable. 

Josephine, the woman who came to me, had 
given me Edouard's address, and I asked him 
to call. He was a sickly youth, prematurely bald, 
with an unpleasant rasp in his voice. He could 
throw no light on the affair and confirmed 
Josephine's statement that his aunt's day was 
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regulated by the clock. She always went to bed 
at ten ; and the fact of her having stayed out all 
night certainly looked suspicious. 

" She may have met with an accident," he said, 
" but I dread worse." 

" What makes you suppose this? ** 

He shrugged his lean shoulders, and I re- 
peated my question. 

" I don't know. It's a presentiment I have." 

" Where is your brother ? " I asked. 

" My brother ! " he rasped ; " he and I don't 
speak. His address is wherever he can obtain 
lodgings on tick.' You'll find him any night 
knocking about La Butte.* You don't need a 
letter of introduction," he added, with a chuckle. 

I dismissed my unpleasant visitor and an hour 
later saw Mme. Mesier, a well-preserved, fashion- 
ably dressed woman with dazzling white teeth. 

Mme. Servois, she stated, had spent a few 
hours with her and had left her at about nine 
o'clock, making an appointment to meet the fol- 
lowing afternoon. She was very much dis- 
tressed, and begged me to do all in my power to 
discover her missing friend. 

" That young Edouard," I said, " did not seem 
very upset." 

* Paris slang for Montmartre. 
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" I am not surprised/' she retorted; " he is a 
selfish little brute. My friend always disliked 
him and preferred Auguste, vagabond as he is." 

" Having known Mme. Servois intimately, can 
you think why she should have gone away?" 

" No, I cannot. If there had been a secret in 
her life she would have confided it to me. It 
seems extraordinary." 

I had already sent the exact description of 
Mme. Servois to every police commissary in the 
metropolis; and, that same night after dinner, 
went to Montmartre to have a talk with Auguste. 

His brother had spoken the truth. Auguste 
was well known in that part of the town, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour I ascertained where 
to find him. It was in one of those quaint, small 
cabarets which abound at Montmartre, where for 
the price of a glass of beer one can listen to reci- 
tations and songs by talented, out-of-elbow artists, 
to many of whom Montmartre is the first step on 
the ladder to fame. Mile. Claire, a pretty girl 
with Cleo-Merodic hair, who sang some senti- 
mental ballads, was, I had been told, Auguste's 
particular friend. 

It struck eleven o'clock, and there was no sign 
of Auguste. I saw Qaire enter a small room, 
whence she emerged with her hat and cloak and 
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then walked rapidly to the door. I followed her, 
and asked where I could find Auguste. She re- 
plied that she had been waiting for him since ten, 
and was now going to call at another cafe where, 
perhaps, he might have found " work." 

This cafe, to which she conducted me, was filled 
with smoke, and the audience roared the refrain 
of a song delivered by an elderly man with a long 
red nose and laughing eyes. After a quick glance 
through the room, my companion walked up to a 
table occupied by five art-students and four girls 
comfortably squeezed together. 

"Have any of you seen Auguste to-night?" 
asked Claire. 

No; nobody had seen him. The girl after a 
moment's silence turned to me. 

" I will make another try — ^will you come? " 

The next place — ^with which I was very 
familiar — ^was a third-rate night restaurant. 
Somebody was presiding over an old piano in the 
comer, but the clatter of plates and the noisy 
laughter drowned every other sound. 

" I wonder what has become of him ? " said 
Qaire. " He is not here; nor did I see him last 
night. I shall wait here a little while." 

As I was ordering refreshments, a youth 
passed. 
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" Seen Auguste to-night ? " Claire called to him. 

" No, nor last night. But I caught sight of 
him yesterday at Nogent-sur-Mame. He was 
walking down a private road with a young chap 
who looked like a jockey." 

" What on earth was he doing at Nogent-sur- 
Marne ? " remarked Claire. And I asked myself 
the same question, remembering that Mme. Ser- 
vois had not been heard of since she went to that 
place the day before. 

Four days elapsed, and every morning and 
afternoon Josephine came to me, to know whether 
I had any tidings of her mistress. Mme. Mesier 
and Edouard likewise called; but none of them 
could supply any clue. As to Auguste, who, as I 
discovered, lived in a small bedroom on the sixth 
floor in the Rue Houdon, he had not been home 
for several days, nor had Claire seen him. 

This is how matters stood when on the fifth 
day Paris was startled by the news of a horrible 
discovery in the Fontainebleau Forest. A party 
of holiday-makers had been picnicking in the 
neighborhood of Barbizon and had gone for a 
ramble, when, passing through some bushes, two 
of them stumbled over a sack. They cut the rope 
with which it was tied, and beheld the headless 
body of a woman. 
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I immediately went to Barbizon to inspect the 
ghastly find. The head was absent, the arms and 
legs were mangled beyond recognition, and ac- 
cording to the medical evidence the crime must 
have been committed a couple of days before. 
The skirt still clung to the body. It was of a 
silky material called, I think, foulard, of a dark- 
blue color with little white dots printed all over it 

My first thought, of course, was of Mme. Ser- 
vois, and I begged Mme. Mesier and Josephine to 
assist me in my investigations. The condition of 
the body rendered identification almost impossible, 
but Mme. Mesier at once recognized the dress as 
having belonged to her friend ; whereupon Jose- 
phine shook her head and declared the white spots 
on her mistress's gown were bigger. 

"I swear it is Mme. Servois's dress," said 
Mme. Mesier. 

" I swear it is not ! " exclaimed Josephine. 

" Where did she buy the material, or who made 
the dress? " I asked. 

Unfortunately neither of them knew. Mme. 
Servois had the year before made a tour through 
Germany and had bought the costume there. 

The body was transferred to Paris and exposed 
in the Morgue, whereupon matters became still 
more ccMnplicated, for a farmer from Lisieux rec- 
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ognized the dress as that of his sister, who had 
run away from her home a month ago; and a 
corn-merchant in the Rue Vieille-du-Temple was 
equally positive that it had belonged to his di- 
vorced wife. How, in view of these conflicting 
statements, could I hope to trace the murderer? 
I instructed my chief assistant to follow up the 
vague clues supplied by the farmer and the corn- 
merchant, and imposed upon myself the task of 
discovering whether there was a connecting-link 
between Mme. Servois's disappearance and the 
finding of the body. 

The coincidence of Auguste having been seen 
at Nogent-sur-Mame, the day Mme. Servois 
called there on her friend, had caused me to have 
his lodgings watched night and day. But, thus 
far, he had not turned up there nor at his favorite 
haunt, where Claire was still waiting for him 
every night. I next saw Mme. Servois's lawyer, 
who was very anxious about his client. 

" Young Edouard," he said, " has already been 
to see me several times. He knows that in the 
event of his aunt's death he will inherit a large 
share of her property, and his thoughts seem to 
run more on the money than on the fate that may 
have befallen her. M. Goron, do you really think 
that the body fotmd is that of Mme. Servois? " 
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" In the face of all these contradictions," I re- 
plied, " I cannot give an opinion. Since the day 
Mme. Mesier rightly or wrongly recognized the 
remains as those of the missing woman I have 
had nothing but supposition to guide me." 

At Mme. Servois's bankers, I learned that she 
kept her securities at home in an iron safe, and 
regularly withdrew the greater part of the sums 
collected for her. Neither they nor the lawyers 
had the faintest idea how much money she had 
in her possession, as she never volunteered any 
statement ; but they thought the amount must be 
considerable. 

I was growing impatient. Thus far no fact 
that could in any way assist my search had been 
brought to light. Certain deductions led me to 
suppose that Mme. Servois might have been mur- 
dered, while at other moments I was inclined to 
agree with Josephine that the body found in the 
Fontainebleau Forest was not that of her mis- 
tress. But, in that case, what had become of 
her? 

While I was groping my way through this mist 
it was reported to me, late one afternoon, that 
Auguste had reappeared. He had gone back to 
his old lodgings and paid the six weeks' rent he 
owed. That same evening at nine I entered the 
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cafi where I had first met Claire. Claire was 
sitting at a little table opposite a tall youth, who, 
even without the description I had of him, I at 
once recognized by his likeness to Edouard. But 
he, who had been portrayed to me as shabbily 
dressed, wore a new suit of well-fitting clothes, 
and now and then looked down with evident pride 
at the gold watch-chain that adorned his waist- 
coat. I waited till it was again Claire's turn to 
sing, and, walking to his table, said, 

" Good-evening. I am M. Goron, and am 
anxious to have a chat with you. As it is too 
noisy here will you come with me to my office, 
where we can smoke a cigarette ? " 

He gave a passing nod to Claire, who was in 
the midst of her song, and we drove together to 
the Prefecture. 

"Do you know," I said, "that your aunt, 
Mme. Servois, has mysteriously disappeared and 
that her friends are concerned about her? " 

He nodded. 

"Do you likewise know that a woman's 
mangled remains have been foimd near Barbizon, 
and that Mme. Mesier firmly believes they are 
those of your aunt? " 

He nodded again. 

" Knowing all this," I continued, " how is it 
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that you should have selected this moment to 
vanish in an inexplicable manner? " 

He cleared his throat and said, 

" I was compelled to absent myself on an im- 
portant matter." 

"What matter?" 

" That's my business. Why do you ask? " 

"I will tell you that later. Where did you 
go? 

'* That's also my business." 

" Do you know whom your aunt went to see 
the day she disappeared? " 

" Yes, she went to see Mme. Mesier." 

" How do you know? " 

" I read it in the papers." 

" Where were you that day? " 

"Why do you ask?" 

" Because you, too, were at Nogent-sur-Mame, 
and I thought that you might give me some infor- 
mation about Mme. Servois's movements." 

He blew a cloud of smoke and remained silent. 

"For more reasons than one," I resumed, 
" you are interested in knowing what befell Mme. 
Servois. She may possibly have been the victim 
of a foul plot; and I ask you now to reply to 
my questions." 

" I am sorry," he said, after a pause, " I can- 
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not oblige you. My business in Nogent-sur- 
Marne was of a strictly private nature, and had 
nothing to do with my aunt's disappearance." 

" You will, I am afraid, think me very indis- 
creet, if I ask you now how it is that you, who 
for the last three years have not had a five-franc 
piece in your pocket, are all at once remarkably 
flush?" 

He changed color, and watched me a moment. 

" M. Goron," he at last exclaimed, " I have 
made a lucky stroke; and, I repeat, it is a private 
matter that does not concern any one." 

" I have no right," I retorted, " to pry into your 
affairs; but you must excuse me if I draw my 
own conclusions from your attitude. I have no 
more to say to you. Good-night." 

He moved toward the door, and then suddenly 
turned around. 

" M. Goron," he cried, " I have not withheld 
any information from you, because 1 have none 
to offer. But let me give you some advice. Be- 
ware of my brother. With his sanctimonious 
airs, he is an unprincipled blackguard ! " 

I watched him cross the road, while out of the 
darkness one of my men, dressed like a laborer, 
emerged, and shadowed him. 

I was making no headway. There were no 
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tidings of Mme. Servois; the body at the Morgue 
had not been officially identified. Mme. Mesier 
and Josephine had nothing but lamentations to 
offer; and Auguste had managed to entangle the 
affair still more by imparting to it another mys- 
terious note. Thus far with me everything was 
hypothesis, and my only chance of finding a clue 
was to make a thorough inspection of Mme. 
Servois's apartment. 

The day following, at two in the afternoon, I 

drove with M. F. , the examining magistrate, 

to the Rue Labie. M. F. 's secretary accom- 
panied us. It was a cosy, well-furnished apart- 
ment, the pictures and ornaments bespeaking the 
woman of taste. Followed by the faithful Jose- 
phine, who, as usual, burst out crying the moment 
she caught sight of me, I began my inspection of 
the place. I lost no time over the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and boudoir, but made straight for 
Mme. Servois's bedroom, for it is a woman's bed- 
room that unfolds secrets not so easily found in 
any other comer of a house, and it is there I have 
always come upon the personal touches that help 
me in my searches. 

An hour later, on our way back, M. F , 

who had been watching me from a comer of his 
eye, said, 
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" You look pleased, Goron. Have you any 
good news?" 

"Yes," I replied, "the news is rather good. 
I have a proof that the lady who has given me 
so many sleepless nights is alive and well." 

" How did you find it out? " cried M. F 

excitedly. 

" By this." 

And I handed him a white satin collar lined 
with silk, very much crumpled. 

"How do you deduce anything from that?" 
he exclaimed. 

" Look at the back! " I retorted. 

He turned the collar around and around, 

" Do you refer to that little stain? " 

" Yes." 

"And you mean to say it is from that stain 
you draw your inferences ? " 

" I will explain it all to you after I have found 
my deductions are true. You might find them 
now, perhaps, a little too subtle." 

Thirteen days elapsed, and I then gave a sigh of 
relief, for I had solved my problem. I sent a 
message to Auguste, and he soon put in an ai>- 
pearance, dressed in another new suit of clothes. 

M. F. , anxious to hear the mystery cleared 

up, had asked to be present at the interview. 
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" M. Auguste," I began, " can you give me any 
tidings of your aunt? " 

" No, sir." 

" Does this not distress you? " 

" It does." 

" Then put your mind at rest Mme. Servois 
IS in the best of health, and went to London with 
a young Englishman, called James Briggs. They 
have taken a furnished apartment in Baker Street. 
Would you like to know the number?" 

Auguste gave a slight start. 

" I don't mind telling you, M. Auguste," I con- 
tinued, " that, although of late I had no misgiv- 
ings regarding your aunt's fate, I nevertheless 
was delighted, when, searching her apartment, I 
came upon the truth." 

"The collar!" cried M. F. ; "we have 

at last come to it." 

" Yes ; we have come to it. The crumpled col- 
lar was in a drawer hidden behind a lot of hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons. It seemed so out of place 
that it attracted my attention. I took it up, and 
at the back discovered a slight stain, which on 
careful examination proved to have been caused 
by hair-dye. 

" * Does your mistress dye her hair? * I asked 
Josephine. 
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" ' Yes, sir.' 

" ' Since when ? ' 



Only within the last three months.' 
" ' Did your mistress take a bag with her the 
day she went to Nogent-sur-Mame? ' 

" ' Yes, sir. The little yellow leather bag she 
generally takes when she goes there, to carry 
books and other things.' 

" I explored every nook and comer, and did 
not discover a single bottle of hair-dye. And 
then the truth flashed upon me. When a woman 
— especially one of mature age — starts on a jour- 
ney, she may forget or leave behind many indis- 
pensable things — hut her hair-dye never. I had 
not tlie slightest doubt that Mme. Servois had left 
Paris for some mysterious reason, and that there 
was a man in the case. My next step was to 
discover her whereabouts; and, armed with a 
list of all the hairdressers in the metropolis, I 
called every day at a certain number of places, 

until I came to the shop of M. H , in the 

Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs. In reply to my 
question whether Mme. Servois was one of his 
clients he shook his head. But I guessed he did 
not speak the truth and soon frightened him into 
confessing that he supplied her regularly with 
hair-dye. 
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" ' Have you sent her any of late? ' I asked. 

*' He hesitated a second, and burst out : 

" ' I can't help it ! I don't see why I should 
get into trouble over this business. Look here, 
M. Goron, a young gentleman called and asked 
for a bottle of my dye. He paid for it, and was 
already out of the shop when he returned and said 
that, as he was no hand at making parcels, he 
begged me to send the stuff to Mme. Servois at 
the address he gave. And he made me swear not 
to divulge anything in case inquiries were made.' 

" ' You heard, of course,' I remarked to him, 
' of Mme. Servois's disappearance and the outcry 
it made?' 

" ' Yes, sir,' he sighed ; * but the young gentle- 
man said it would be all right, and that the police, 
being on a wrong scent, would soon tire of their 
search.' " 

Auguste turned crimson. 

" Yes, M. Auguste," I said to that youth, " it 
was you who tried to bluff me. And you also 
behaved badly to your aunt by not carrying out 
her instructions; especially if, as I am sure, she 
paid you handsomely for your services. Poor M. 
Auguste, I am afraid she will now strike you out 
of her will! With Mme. Servois's London ad- 
dress in my possession, the rest was easy. I 
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wrote to one of my Scotland Yard colleagues, and 
received prompt reply that at that address a Mr. 
Briggs and a French lady were staying. This 
Mr. Briggs, they wrote to me, was a trainer's 
assistant who had come to London in connection 
with business. I next discovered that he was one 
of your friends; and it was quite evident that 
Mme. Servois had lost her heart to that youth, 
had taken you into her confidence, and, with your 
assistance, run away with him. Why? That is 
the only point about which I am not quite certain. 
You might enlighten me? " 

Auguste looked so sheepish that M. F. 

and I burst out laughing. 

" I have nothing to add," groaned Auguste, — 
"you ferreted it all out yourself. As to the 
reason why my aunt was in such a hurry to go 
away with Jimmy, that is a question you had 
better put to her. When a woman of her age loses 
her heart she usually loses her head as well." 

And he stalked out of the room. 

Mme. Servois married Mr. Briggs; but left 
him six months later, after which she returned 
to Paris, seeking consolation in religion. She 
bequeathed her fortune to the Church and to 
charitable institutions. Auguste and Edouard 
inherited nothing. 
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NUMBER 94 

'T^HE Belgian Government had demanded the 
-■^ extradition of the swindler Karstens, and, 
for purposes of identification, I had asked the 
people who had dealings with him to come to my 
office. 

Among those who called upon me was Charles 
Vernet, a financier, and, while I listened to the 
evidence he gave in a clear, concise manner, the 
conviction stole upon me that I had met him be- 
fore under different circumstances. But where? 
— when ? Although I have an excellent memory 
for faces, his features were not familiar to me; 
yet his general appearance, the ^ay he raised his 
right hand when he spoke, roused old recollec- 
tions. 

" Who is he? " I inquired the next day of the 
police commissary in M. Charles Vemet's dis- 
trict. 

" Who is he ? " repeated my friend, with a 
touch of surprise in his voice. " My dear Goron, 
don't you really know Charles Vernet? " 

"Well, yes, of course I understand he is a 
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financier, with plenty of money ; but I know noth- 
ing about him." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Look here, Goron, I never know when you 
are making fun of anybody; but if you put the 
question to me seriously, let me tell you that 
Charles Vemet is not only rich, but bears a good 
reputation on the Bourse, and is received every- 
where." 

" How long has he been in Paris? " 

"About ten years. He came here with a 
large fortune made at the Cape, and has doubled 
it smce. 

" Who is he? " I again asked myself when I 
went to bed. 

For days and days the man's face seemed to 
follow me. I mentally passed in review the 
various persons I had met in the course of my 
career, without being able to locate him. Yet 
I felt certain I had seen him when his name was 
not Charles Vemet. 

I took out my journal, looking over the cases 
with which I had been connected since I became 
chief of the detective police. And still no trace 
of him. 

I worked my way back to the days when I was 
assistant to M. Clement, at the Prefecture, and 
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police commissary in the Pantin Quarter, until I 
came upon the murder of Moulin, the notary's 
clerk, by a fellow called Simon. And then I 
paused; for it suddenly dawned upon me that 
Simon was the man I must have had in my 
mind when I saw Charles Vemet. 

Moulin lived in the Rue des Abbesses, and he 
and Simon were friends. One night a lodger, 
occupying a room below Moulin's, was awa- 
kened by the noise of a scuffle overhead, and, 
going to the rescue, met a man hurrying past 
him. Moulin was lying on his bed stabbed to the 
heart. When Simon was arrested the next day, 
the lodger recognized him as the man he had 
seen on the stairs. Simon, who had already been 
implicated in several unpleasant affairs, never 
admitted his guilt; and, in the absence of direct 
proofs, the jury brought in a verdict by which he 
escaped the guillotine, but was sentenced to twenty 
years' penal servitude. 

I inquired at the Prefecture, where I learned 
that Simon and a man called Aymard had planned 
to escape from Cayenne. Aymard had succeeded 
in getting away, while Simon, his face battered 
in and his body covered with wounds, was found 
in a ditch. His identity had been disclosed by 
his jacket, which bore the number " 94." 
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The report of Simon's death did not remove 
my doubts. But, as in the face of the official 
statement I could not well apply to the authorities 
for assistance, I determined to try to solve the 
problem myself. 

If my theory was right — that Charles Vernet 
and Simon were the same person — it must have 
been Simon who placed the telltale jacket with the 
number 94 on the body of Aymard, whom, no 
doubt, he had murdered to insure his own safety. 
This trick had been performed several times and, 
from my recollection of Simon, he was not the 
man to shrink from killing his companion. 

I took all the papers relating to the Simon case 
with me, and gathered from them an interesting 
fact. While under remand, Simon — ^probably to 
curry favor with the authorities — ^had denounced 
a youth named Berger, as having been concerned 
in a burglary in the Rue des Saints-Peres, in 
connection with which three men had been sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. Berger 
was arrested, but, as it was proved that he had 
thus far borne an excellent character, and had 
been fooled by his companions, he got oflF very 
lightly. 

I had reason to suppose that Berger, knowing 
it was Simon who had betrayed him, would not 
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be sorry to get even with his enemy, and I there- 
fore decided to have a talk with him, without, 
of course, letting him know more than was strictly 
necessary. In fact, I had to be very careful how 
I went to work. 

So far, everything was only supposition. The 
official report about Simon's death might have 
been true, and my theory about the likeness be- 
tween the two men — ^the financier and the convict 
— ^altogether wrong. In that case a mistake 
would have proved disastrous. 

Twelve years had elapsed since the trial of 
Simon, and it was possible that Berger had dis- 
appeared. Fortunately I had a clue. Berger, 
at the time of his arrest, was courting a woman 
who kept a tobacco-shop in the Latin Quarter, the 
widow of a man called Samson, for which reason 
the students had christened her " Delilah." 

When I called at the little shop in the Rue 
Saint-Andre-des-Arts, I found it had changed 
hands, and in the place of the buxom Madame 
Delilah was a thin, good-natured looking little 
woman, fond of gossip. I bought some ciga- 
rettes, and she was soon giving me the biography 
of every member of her family. Then I deflected 
our talk to Madame Delilah, whereupon the lady- 
tobacconist lodced severe. 
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" Did you know that person ? " she asked. 

" No, no," I hurriedly replied, " I have only 
seen her once or twice, when she was engaged 
to a man — a man — I can't remember his 
name." 

The lady-tobacconist continued to look severe 
and, with scorn in her voice, remarked : 

" Engaged, engaged — who do you think would 
have engaged himself to Delilah ? " 

" I fancy I heard she was going to marry scwne- 
body called Burger or Berger." 

"Berger, you mean. That jailbird?" 

" Yes. What has become of him ? " 

" When he was discharged from prison he took 
up photography, and migrated to Belleville ; but 
that's several years ago." 

In Belleville, the populous quarter, there are 
several establishments where the Paris workmen 
celebrate their weddings, and, according to cus- 
tom, have themselves photographed on the im- 
portant day. The restaurant of the Lac Saint- 
Fargeau, at the top of the steep Rue de Belle- 
ville, is the most famous place for this kind of 
entertainments, and I decided to go there first. 
When I reached the establishment, at two in the 
afternoon, several wedding-parties had taken 
possession of the garden, and a photographer was 
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busy with his apparatus, while his assistant 
arranged the groups. 

" What is the name of the artist? " I inquired 
of the proprietor. 

" Masson," he replied. 

At that moment the assistant passed us to 
fetch a chair from the house. I stopped him, and 
asked whether he knew a photographer named 
Berger. 

He eyed me curiously. 

" My name is Berger." 

I had reason to congratulate myself on my 
luck. And, looking at the man, I detected a like- 
ness to his portrait I had seen at the Prefecture. 

I waited till the rush of work was over, and 
then beckoned to him. When I told him who I 
was, he frowned. 

" M. Goron," he exclaimed, " I hoped this hor- 
rible affair was forgotten. I am earning my 
living honestly. Why am I again to be 
troubled?" 

" You have nothing to fear, my good fellow. 
Your affair, as you call it, is dead and buried. 
All I ask you is to call on me, to-morrow morn- 
ing, at half-past ten. I have a question to put 
to you." 

" All right, sir," he sighed. 
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On my return to the office I sent a note to 
Charles Vemet, with the request to come to me 
the next morning at eleven, as I wanted some 
more information from him regarding the Bel- 
gian swindler. 

At half-past ten, punctually, Berger was an- 
nounced. 

" Berger," I began, " you need not look so 
miserable. I give you my word nobody will hurt 
you." 

He smiled faintly. 

" I want you to go into the adjoining room and 
wait for me." 

A few minutes past eleven Vemet was intro- 
duced. I apologized for troubling him again, and 
handed him a few documents relative to the Kar- 
stens affair. While he was reading them I went 
to Berger. 

The small room where I had left him, and to 
which nobody had access, opened into my office. 
In the door was a little hole. 

" You see that hole? " I asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Put your eye to it, and look carefully at the 
gentleman inside. When he is gone I shall call 
you." 

My conversation with Oiarles Vernet did not 
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last many minutes; and the moment he had left 
I went to Bergen 

He stared at me like one in a dream. 

*'WelI, Berger?'' 

He remained silent for a while, and then shook 
his head. 

" Who is he? " he said at last. 

" That is the very question I wanted to put to 
you." 

He sat, deep in thought, one hand playing with 
his hat, turning it mechanically around. 

" Who is he, and why did you show him to 
me?" he asked again. 

I remained silent. 

" M. Goron," he cried excitedly, " you have 
awakened in me a feeling I had managed to 
smother. You know my history. You know 
how I was dragged into the affair, and you know 
the name of the villain who brought the trouble 
on my head. When I was discharged from 
Gaillon I had but one idea — ^to be avenged on 
Simon. And when I heard his body had been 
found in Cayenne, I thought he still might have 
escaped — he is so artful. Then I looked at every 
man in the streets, and I fancied I saw Simon. 
At last it became such an obsession that I felt I 
was growing mad under the strain, and I fought 
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hard against it, until Simon's face ceased to 
haunt me. And, now, to-day, this feeling has 
returned in all its intensity. Why ? " 

"Yes— why?" 

" It is the sight of the man that did it. He is 
not Simon. He looks quite different. Yet, 
something in his manner, in the way he holds 
himself, reminds me of him. Who is he? " 

" That is none of your business. Now, go 
home and think no more about it. I will g^ve you 
an introduction to one of my friends who can 
put a lot of work in your way." 

Berger's face brightened. 

" Thank you, M. Goron ; you don't know the 
struggle I am having." 

"You will get on better now. Here is my 
card. And — ^not a word about this interview." 

Berger had strengthened my suspicions, and the 
moment had arrived for the decisive trial. I had 
a difficult part to play, but I felt equal to it. 

Charles Vemet entertained frequently in his 
tastefully furnished apartment in the Rue de la 
Faisanderie. He also went much into society, 
and was a constant guest at the house of Madame 
S , the well-known sculptor, at whose recep- 
tions the elite of the artistic and literary world 
congregated. 
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Madame S , a charming hostess, and one 

of the most fascinating of women, had often 
invited me to these gatherings, but I never found 
the time to attend them. Now, however, I made 
up my mind to go to the soiree she was giving at 
the end of the month, and I called on my friend, 

Camille L , who, I knew, helped her with 

them. 

" Camille," I said, " I want you to ask me to 

luncheon with Madame S , and also to secure 

me an invitation to her reception on the 28th." 

" Nothing easier," said Camille. 

Two days later I received an invitation to 

lunch, with him and Madame S , at Durand's. 

When coffee was served, Camille turned the con- 
versation to the soiree. 

" I suppose," he said, " you will, as usual, have 
an ' All Paris ' assembly, including the financial 
swells?" 

" Oh, the financial swells," laughed Madame 
S , " are always eager to meet celebrities." 

And die mentioned the names of her guests. 
Charles Vemet was among them. 

" Why don't you invite our friend here ? " 
asked Camille. 

" What is the good ? " pouted the lady. " He 



never comes." 
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" Try him again." 

" Very well. M. Goron, will you give me the 
pleasure of your company? " 

" It will be an honor to me, madame." 

Madame S clapped her hands with joy. 

" I am much obliged to you, M. Goron. And 
I want you to contribute your share to the night's 
entertainment. Cannot you tell us something 
interesting? " 

"A lecture?" 

"Why not? That would be splendid." 

" I doubt whether it would amuse your guests ; 
but possibly I may find something else to suit their 
jaded palates. And, if it is not indiscreet on my 
part, will you allow me to bring my young 
nephew? He is here on a visit." 

" By all means; I shall be delighted." 

The eventful evening arrived, and I drove up to 

Madame S 's with a parcel carefully wrapped 

in brown paper, which I left down-stairs in charge 
of one of the servants. As to my nephew, no- 
body would have guessed that the good-looking, 
well-dressed young man, with the gardenia in his 
buttonhole, was a smart detective in whom I 
placed absolute reliance. 

When I entered the salons the guests had 
nearly all arrived. I recognized Pailleron, Lucien 
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Marc of the Illtistration, Alphonse Daudet, Meis- 
sonnier, Puvis de Chavannes, Lamoureux, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, Benjamin Constant, Sardou, actors 
and actresses from the leading theaters, famous 
scientists — 2l brilliant crowd. 

There was some excellent music, and then a 
long-haired gentleman unfolded the mysteries of 
the cinematograph — ^at that time quite a novelty. 
A professor from the Sorbonne showed us a new 
electrometer; and a Societaire from the Comedie* 
Frangaise gave some recitations. 

I was sitting in a quiet corner, watching 
Charles Vemet deep in conversation with three 
or four Stock Exchange men, when Madame 
came toward me, both hands extended. 

" Dear M. Gorcwi," she cried, " it is now your 
turn." 

And, taking my arm, she led me to the center 
of the room. My friend Camille asked for silence 
for the hostess, who said : 

" M. Goron, whom we are all glad to welcome 
here, has promised to give us some of his experi- 
ences. It is a surprise I kept in store for you." 

Loud applause followed. A small table with 
the traditional glass of water was brought for 
me; the ladies sat in a semicircle, the gentle- 
men formed the background. 
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" Ladies and gentlemen," I began, when silence 
was restored, " our charming hostess has told you 
I would relate some of my experiences. I have 
no such intention, for the simple reason that you 
all know more about them than I do myself. 
Newspaper reporting has become one of the fine 
arts, and no sooner is a crime committed than 
the papers bring the fullest details. Nay, the up- 
to-date journalist seems even to have the gift of 
prophecy; for many a time I read of burglaries 
and attempted murders that have not yet occurred. 
I, therefore, thought that instead of giving you 
narratives offering but little interest, I would 
draw your attention to the curious evolution 
which the detective's profession, like everything 
nowadays, has undergone. 

" Years ago, the man whose duty it is to fight 
the enemies of society had his own powers to 
rely upon. Between him and the criminal it was 
skill against skill, art against art. Then came the 
modem inventions — railways, steamers, the tele- 
graph, the telephone — ^and matters grew worse 
for the detective. Alas! it was the murderers, 
the forgers, who had the advantage, inasmuch 
as they could steal a long march upon Nemesis, 
and get their accomplices to use the telegraph and 
the telephone for their benefit. 
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" The question, therefore, was to discover a 
system by which society, and not its foe, would 
reap the advantage. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
system has been found, and the man to whom 
we owe it, and whose name w.ill go down to 
posterity, is M. Bertillon." 

I undid the parcel which my " nephew," at my 
request, had brought up-stairs. 

" This box," I continued, " contains the instfu- 
ments used in the anthropometrical department 
for the identification of those who, having pre- 
viously fallen into the hands of the police, expect 
to escape detection by changing their names, or 
altering, as they think, their appearance." 

Having explained to the company the practical 
working of the system, and how the little instru- 
ments are applied to the head and fingers, I said : 

" With your kind permission, I will now con- 
clude with a practical demonstration, which will 
leave to some of you a little souvenir of my lec- 
ture. As I had already the honor to explain, the 
measurements of the incriminated person are put 
down on a card, to which his photograph is 
affixed, and thus we possess the infallible means 
of discovering, at a moment's notice, the identity 
of the person arrested. It is a net through whose 
meshes nothing can slip. I have brought some 
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of these cards with me, and shall be happy to 
take the measurement of any lady or gentleman, 
and present them with the card." 

I never saw such excitement. Dozens of 
charming women made a rush for me, and sweet 
voices cried, 

" Measure me, please, M. Goron." 

" One moment, ladies," I called out, " the mis- 
tress of the house first." 

Madame S came promptly forward, and, 

after I had attended to her and a number of 
ladies, my " nephew " filling up the cards, I raised 
my hand. 

" And now the gentlemen ! " 

Sarcey was the first to present himself. Then 
came Daudet, and other distinguished personages. 

All along I had kept my eye on Charles Vemet, 
who had remained in the background, and now 
slowly moved toward the door. 

" M. Vernet," I said, " don't go away. Have 
your measurements taken." 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, with 
what appeared to me a forced smile : 

" No, thank you, I have seen the thing done 
before." 

"Well, I have set my mind upon measuring 
you. Ladies," I cried, to a couple of American 
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girls, who had been among the first to be operated 
upon, "please take him into custody and bring 
him to me." 

Amid shouts of laughter they seized him and 
pulled him toward the table. 

This time he scowled. 

" Is this meant for a joke? " he remarked. 

" Of course. It is part of the fun." 

Either my suspicions were unfounded, or the 
man had marvelous self-possession. He never 
moved a muscle while being measured. 

Others were now pressing forward, but, on the 
pretext that I had no more cards, I withdrew to 
the smoking-room, whither Vernet had gone, 
followed by my detective. The latter had given 
Vernet a prepared card, and had quickly slipped 
into my hand the one he had just filled up ; where- 
upon I went into a comer to compare it with the 
official document relative to Simon, which I had 
borrowed from M. Bertillon's office. 

A glance was sufficient. The figures were 
identical. It was not Vernet, but Simon, the 
escaped convict, the murderer, who stood there, 
lighting his cigar, making an appointment with a 
friend to meet him the next day. The next day ! 
And in five minutes the thunderbolt would have 
fallen on his head. 
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I went up to him. 

" Have you said good-night to the lady of the 
house?" I asked. 

He turned sharply around. 

"Monsieur Goron " he began. 

" Hush ! Don't make a scene. Say good-by 
to the hostess, and tell her you will have to leave 
Paris to-morrow on a long journey. You will 
be telling the truth. Go." 

He did not move. 

" For the second and last time," I whispered, 
" I advise you not to make a scene. It is not to 
Charles Vemet I am speaking, it is to Simon, the 
escaped convict, to Number 94, and, probably, to 
the assassin of Aymard. My ' nephew ' over yon- 
der is a detective, and I have three more 
* nephews ' down-stairs in case of emergency." 

He thought a moment. And then 

" I will go with you ; but you are making a mis- 
take you will regret." 

It was the never-varying reply of the criminal 
at bay. Yet I could not help admiring the man's 

nerve. He shook hands with Madame S 

and a few more people in a seemingly uncon- 
cerned manner, and walked down-stairs. 

In the hall, where a servant handed him his 
overcoat, my attendant, at a signal from me, clev- 
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erly searched Veraet's pockets, and withdrew 
something which he handed me. It was a small 
revolver. 

" You were right, sir," he said ; " I should not 
have thought of that." 

At the Prefecture they were astounded. My 
prisoner made a plucky stand, and fought des- 
perately against the overwhelming odds; but, 
finally, like all the other criminals I have seen, 
he broke down before the pitiless Bertillon system. 

Yes, he was Simon ; but as, according to law, 
he had to be tried in Cayenne for having escaped, 
and on suspicion of having murdered Aymard, he 
was at once conveyed to the He de Re to be sent 
out to the penal settlement. 

But, despite my warning, the officials at the He 
de Re prison did not keep a careful watch on 
Simon, for, the day before he was to have been 
put on board the steamer, he managed to strangle 
himself. 
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CHAPTER X 

A QUEER COUPLE 

T FIRST made the acquaintance of Hortense 
and Robert Perrichon while I was still police 
commissary in the Pantin district. A Scotland 
Yard official happened to be in my office when 
they were ushered in, and at the sight of them he 
leaned back in his chair convulsed with laughter. 

"What's the fun?" I asked. 

" Why," he roared, " it's Sally and Sampson 
Brass come to life ! " 

I had not read Dickens, and therefore did not 
understand the allusion. But when after his re- 
turn to London my English colleague sent me an 
illustrated copy of " The Old Curiosity Shop," I 
appreciated the joke. Like Dickens's famous but 
imscrupulous characters, the Perrichons were red- 
haired, tall and sallow-skinned, and curiously like 
each other, the resemblance being all the more 
striking because the woman wore her hair short. 
Hortense was christened Sally, a name that stuck 
to her. 

The father of Hortense and Robert kept a 
" reach-me-down " shop in the Rue Faubourg-du- 
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Temple, and had several times been convicted of 
dealing in stolen goods. After his death his son 
and daughter carried on the business, but, more 
cautious than the old man, managed to keep clear 
of the law, and added considerably to their in- 
come by lending money at fabulous rates. 

After a few years together, brother and sister 
accused each other — ^probably with cause — of rob- 
bing the till, whereupon they gave up the shop, 
and Sally started a servants' registry office. Rob- 
ert committed forgery, was sentenced to three 
years' imprisonment, and after the expiration of 
his time left the country. Sally also graced the 
dock in connection with a case of swindling, but 
was acquitted, and for a long while nothing 
was heard of her. 

One morning a card was brought in to me bear- 
ing the name of Madame de Saint-Florent. It 
was Sally; and if her English godfather had 
been there he would have indulged in another 
laugh, for above her dowdy dress she wore a 
costly sable cape and a hat set rakishly on one 
side. 

" I have something to tell you, M. Goron," she 
began in her gruff voice; " Robert is back." 

"Your brother?" 

She nodded. 
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" I am sorry to hear it," I said ; " I have quite 
enough criminals on my hands, and could well 
have dispensed with him. But why did you come 
to tell me that?" 

" Because I am afraid of him. He looked so 
shabby and hungry that I bought him a rigHDUt 
and allowed him to take his meals with me. The 
other day I came home unexpectedly and foimd 
him busy with the lock of the cupboard in my 
bedroom. I forbade him to come to the house 
again, and then he threatened me, and became so 
menacing that I gave him money to get rid of 
him. He will murder me one of these days." 

" If Robert threatens you," I replied, " you 
have only to go to the police commissary in your 
district; he will take the matter up." 

*' It's no use my going there, M. Goron. I do 
not bear the best of reputations " 

" That you do not." 

" I know it, sir. And, therefore, the police 
commissary will not trouble about me; nor would 
Robert mind him much. But the very mention 
of your name frightens my brother, and were 
you but to say a word to him it would bring him 
to his senses. Please do this for me, M. Goron." 

I told her that this affair did not concern me 
in any way. Sally, however, left me no peace. 
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She said her life was in danger; and she begged 
so hard that I at last promised to see her brother, 
and, to use her own words, " frighten him to 
death." 

" I shall be away from Paris for a week," I 
said, " so you had better send me Robert in ten 
or twelve days." 

On my return from Cherbourg my secretary 
informed me that Robert had called. 

" He has not grown handsomer," laughed my 
assistant " I gave him a good talking to, and 
he promised to leave Sally alone in the future, 
although he asserts that all she told you about 
his threatening her was a pack of lies." 

"Why did he not wait for my return?" I 
asked. 

" I reckon, sir, he was too frightened of you, 
and preferred me to deal with him." 

Several months elapsed, when the news reached 

me that a M. F had been found dead in a 

hotel in the Rue Lafayette. He was a widower, 
highly respected, and a member of two fashion- 
able clubs. The postmortem showed he had died 
from poisoning, and everything pointed to a sui- 
cide, although neither his married daughter, his 
valet or cook could assign any reason for the act. 
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At the hotel I learned that M. F had come 

there the previous evening at about ten o'clock, 
and had paid for his room in advance. He had 
not locked his door, and was found the next 
morning lying fully dressed on the bed. The 
most careful examination of his papers failed to 
throw any light on the affair, and at the official 
inquest a verdict of suicide was returned. 

It transpired that M. F had withdrawn 

large amounts from his bank, no trace of which 
could be found. He neither speculated nor 
gambled, and he always noted down every cent he 
spent. Yet of the hundred thousand francs that 
had disappeared no record could be found. What 
had become of the cash ? His heirs moved heaven 
and earth to find it, but in vain. 

Although I concurred in the verdict of suicide, 
I was not satisfied, for I scented blackmailers. 
Those who, like me, have lived in an atmosphere 
of crime, will know the mischief wrought by these 
scoundrels. 

In the pantomime of life, wherein criminals 
play such an important role, swindlers and sharp- 
ers often impersonate the " funny man." But the 
blackmailer is the " villain," the traitor who stabs 
his victims in the back, and rarely leaves a trace 
of his deadly work. 
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When a few days after M. F 's funeral I 

called on his daughter and expressed my view, 
she indignantly declared that there could be noth- 
ing hidden in her father's life — a man whose repu- 
tation had been above suspicion. Her husband 
was of the same opinion. I knew they were 
speaking the truth, and I also knew that I could 
not hope for any help from them. 

After an anxious search I at last made an 

important discovery. M. F had engaged 

himself to a Baronne de V in Tours, and 

had concealed this fact from his daughter and his 

friends. Deeply in love with Madame de V , 

he had pressed her hard to fix their wedding for 
an early date, whereupon it was arranged that it 
was to have taken place toward the end of June. 
In less than a fortnight, however, he had sud- 
denly become desponding, and, to the lady's sur- 
prise, had informed her that the wedding had to 
be postponed. 

All this was related to me by Madame de 

V , who was eager to assist me in sifting the 

matter. As I rose to take my leave she said : 

"The last time my poor friend was here he 

left his cigarette-case behind, and inside I found 

this scrap of paper. It is in his handwriting, and 

the notes in pencil refer to a sale of a small estate 
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he owned. I am afraid you will not find it very 
useful." 

I examined the leaflet with care. 

" Madame," I replied, " this scrap discloses 
four distinct facts, which, pieced together, may 
supply a valuable clue." 

"What facts?" 

" The address printed at the top of the page 
is that of a shady cafe in the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart. And did you notice the curious charac- 
ters at the back ? " 

" Yes, I did. I fancied they were Hebrew 
letters." 

" No, they are Arabic. From all this I deduce : 
First, that your friend, who could have gone to 
such a place only under compulsion, did not meet 
the people he had come to see ; second, that, hav- 
ing had to wait for them, he whiled away the time 
by scribbling these notes on a piece of letter-paper 
he found lying on the table ; third, that he grew 
impatient and restless, for the characters at the 
back are jotted down nervously and lack the firm- 
ness of the other writing; fourth, that, as Arabic 
is not a language usually taught at college, it is 

more than probable that M. F spent some 

time in our African colonies." 

" Why, yes," Madame de V exclaimed. " I 
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remember he once described to me a scene he wit- 
nessed in Oran." 

" That simplifies matters," I rejoined, " and I 
can now set to work." 

It is not always easy to dive into a dead man's 
past. The moment the human machinery has 
been brought to a standstill everything that once 
gravitated around him seems to disappear. He 
is forgotten by friends, and detractors who per- 
secuted him to his last breath have potent reasons 
never to mention his name. 

But the threads supplied to me by that note 
would, I expected, put me on the right course, 
and I felt I could not have any peace as long as 

the miscreants responsible for M. F 's death 

went about unchallenged. 

The statement made to me by M. F 's 

daughter that her father's reputation was above 
suspicion was undoubtedly true as far as Paris 
was concerned. If, therefore, there was a blot in 
the man's life I had to look for it elsewhere, and 
Oran at once presented itself to my mind. 

I made discreet inquiries, and learned that 

some twelve years ago M. F , while in Oran, 

had allowed himself to be foolishly implicated in 
a scandal, which, thanks to powerful protection, 
had been hushed up. 
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'WTiile I was trying to clear up that side of the 
problem, it was also essential that I should know 
something of the people who frequented the cafe 
in the Boulevard Rochechouart, and I selected as 
my observatory a rival establishment a few doors 
off, whence I could watch those passing in and out. 

I knew I could rely on my memory, and on the 
first day recognized many who in various ways 
had passed through my hands. Not a few of 
them had anything but clean records, but they 
were either book-makers, sharpers, or tricky 
horse-dealers, frequenters of the race-course, 
whose specialty lay in a different direction. 

One evening, half an hour after I had reached 
my post of observation, I saw a clean-shaven 
man walk up and take his seat outside. . After a 
while he tapped at the window for the waiter, who 
replied to a question put to him, whereupon the 
man flew into a rage and, talking rapidly, pulled 
once or twice the lobe of his left ear. 

I looked at him in surprise. Many years ago 
I had known a fellow who, when his temper was 
roused, indulged in that curious habit. He was 
nicknamed the " Patriarch," because of his long 
beard; but he was reported to have died in the 
Toulon hospital. His name was Bachelet, and 
he had been a notorious blackmailer. 
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I cautiously got close to him, and then no doubt 
was possible. It was the " Patriarch," minus his 
beard and with his hair dyed black. Even had I 
not seen him pull his ear I should have known him 
by his eyes. 

He was a cunning rascal, who to save his skin 
would not scruple to turn on his accomplices, 
which accounted for his having once received an 
ugly knife-thrust Although he declared at the 
time he did not know his assailant, I suspected he 
had good reason to conceal the truth. 

While I was watching him a man in a dirty 
blouse and torn cap, his face begrimed with dirt, 
the type of the Paris loafer, slouched past me and 
gave me a hardly perceptible nod. I had trouble 
to keep from laughing; for, despite his disguise, 
I recognized Darlaud, one of my men. 

Poor Darlaud! In his constant hunt after 
criminals of the lowest order he rarely had time 
to appear in respectable clothes. It was even said 
that on his sister's wedding-day he had not found 
a minute to put on a clean suit, and that when he 
attempted to enter the church the beadle wanted 
to give him into custody. I walked a little way 
in front of him and then turned around. 

" Do you see that man outside the cafe over 
yonder? " I asked. 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Do not lose sight of him, and report his move- 
ments to me." 

On the afternoon of the third day Darlaud 
turned up. 

" I scent a mystery, sir," he began. 

*' So do I," I replied ; " but possibly the solu- 
tion of the mystery that puzzles you may prove 
the solution of the one I am trying to work out." 

" Well, sir," he continued, " I never lost sight 
of my man ; I had to go carefully to work, for he 
is terribly wide-awake. He made me trot. He 
dined at a wine-shop in the Rue Louis-Blanc, then 
strolled toward the Rue Belleville and entered an 
hotel kept by a man called Coulon. A minute 
later I saw him at one of the windows in his shirt- 
sleeves, so I gathered he lived there. I at once 
asked for a room for myself, and managed to 
secure one two doors from our friend. His 
name, I discovered, is Charles Latouche, or, 
rather, that is how he entered in the hotel books. 

" Toward ten o'clock he went out, jumped on 
a 'bus, changed twice, and when near the Boule- 
vard Ney got down and walked toward the Rue 
Rousseau. It is a dark street, or I could not have 
followed him, for he was continually looking 
about him. At the end of the street, where a 
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house is being built, I saw him climb over the 
palings, looking for something or somebody. He 
remained there for two hours, and then returned 
home the way he came. 

" Yesterday he rose late, spent the greater part 
of the afternoon in the cafe where you pointed 
him out to me ; and, the moment darkness had set 
in again, took up his position behind the palings in 
the Rue Rousseau. 

" I was beginning to wonder what it all meant, 
when I saw a woman walk down the street at a 
brisk pace. She was about a couple of yards 
from the place where I was hiding. At that 
moment Latouche rushed up to her, and, seizing 
her roughly by both arms, called out : * I've 
caught you at last, you beauty.' But with a quick 
movement she shook him off, and turned on him 
like a tigress. At the same time her veil fell off 
and I recognized — ^whom do you think? — Sally, 
the " 

" I know. Go on with your story." 

"^Bachelet!' she shrieked, ' Fll ' 



" But the fellow did not let her continue. 
'Don't bawl like that, you demon,' he hissed; 
' only tell me where your brother is. You know 
how he swindled me, the despicable hoimd. 
Where is he?' 
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" ' I swear I know nothing about him/ she 
cried. * But if ever you dare again lay your 
dirty fingers on me, Fll bawl the name of Bachelet 
a little louder than I did to-night ! ' And she 
strutted away. As I wanted to report to you, I 
sent word to Berard to take my place and keep the 
fellow under observation. Do you want me to 
watch him further? " 

" No, Darlaud," I said. " But to-morrow you 
must tell him I want to see him on a personal 
matter, and you will bring him here. Address 
him, of course, as Latouche." 

The next morning at eleven he was shown in. 
His face was thin and crafty, and he peered at 
me with curiosity and cunning expressed in his 
puckered eyes. 

" You are Latouche? " I began. 

" Yes, sir — Charles Latouche." 

" I have an interesting communication to make 
to you. A man has just died, leaving all his 
estate to a certain Charles Latouche ; and I have 
been asked to hunt for this fortunate heir. Have 
you any papers to prove your identity in case you 
are that lucky man ? " 

He stared at me in bewilderment, and his hand 
slowly crept up to his left ear. 

" Don't do that," I laughed, " or you will make 
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me think of some one who had the same curious 
knack. His name was Bachelet." 

He turned livid. But I saw it was with rage 
and not from fear. 

" When you began about that legacy," he said, 
" I knew you were only making fun of me. Yes, 
I am Bachelet ; and I changed my name because 
of my past life. If you had not sent for me, I 
would have come to see you, for I have something 
to say to you. It refers to Hortense and Robert 
Perrichon, sister and brother, twins, a queer 
couple, awfully alike. You know them? " 

" Yes." 

" They are a pair of scoundrels. The woman 
spread the story that she had to ask protection 
against her brother because he threatened her life; 
but I know better, it's all blarney. They meet at 
her house, and I have seen Robert go there re- 
peatedly late at night and not come out again. 
Robert did me a bad turn. I meant to be even 
with him, and kept my eye on the pair. No easy 
matter, for they are never seen together. I found 
out he had dealings with a gentleman who seemed 
to stand in terror of him, and I traced this gentle- 
man to his address in the Rue de Provence. His 

name, I discovered, was M. F , and when I 

heard he committed suicide I connected Robert 
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with the affair. I ought to say Robert and his 
sister; for they work together, although the sister 
always manages to keep in the background." 

" I compliment you on your detective skill," I 
said ; " but how is it you bring me this informa- 
tion after so many weeks have elapsed? " 

" Because Robert suddenly disappeared, and I 
waited for his return before calling on you. Rob- 
ert has been blackmailing that poor M. F , 

and, under the threat of disclosing something that 
occurred at Oran, succeeded in extracting a lot 
of money from his victim." 

" How do you know this? " I asked. 

" I heard it from one of Robert's pals, whom 
he cheated, like he does everybody." 

" Like he cheated you, too, in that business, I 
suppose?" 

He started from his chair. 

" No, M. Goron," he cried, " I had nothing to 
do with this affair, or I would not be here to tell 
you about it." 

And the old rascal bowed himself out of the 
room. 

It is not to the credit of mankind that nine- 
tenths of the information supplied to the police 
is prompted by revenge; Bachelet, of course, had 
participated in the blackmailing affair, and had 
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evidently been defrauded by his confederate. 
With his usual caution, however, he had kept on 
the safe side, and could, therefore, risk denounc- 
ing him. 

I ordered Inspector Berard to arrest Robert, 
and, as we had not yet discovered his where- 
abouts, to watch Sally's house, where he was 
supposed to go every night. 

Sally lived near the Porte Clingnacourt, on 
the outskirts of the city, a forlorn spot facing the 
fortifications. It was a dismal building situated 
in what had once been a garden, but had become 
a wilderness. A thick, high hedge ran along the 
front of the house, which stood some fifty yards 
away from the road ; a wall and a ditch protected 
it at the back. In the garden was a well, walled 
in with massive stone. Several windows at the 
back of the dwelling were broken and blocked 
with wooden boards. Altogether, it was a 
gloomy place that would have lent itself admira- 
bly for a sensational scene in a melodrama. 

On the morning of the fifth day I found Inspec- 
tor Berard sitting in my office looking very un- 
comfortable. 

" What's amiss? " I asked. 

"Everything," he replied. "Fabre and I 
watched the premises very closely and saw the 
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woman go out several times. But never a sign 
of Robert. Last night at ten Fabre was at the 
back and I in front of the house, when a cab 
drove up, stopped about a hundred yards from 
the place, and some one alighted, whom, in the 
darkness, I could not see. Twenty minutes 
elapsed and I was wondering what had become 
of the individual. A figure then suddenly 
emerged from a heap of stones opposite me, 
and like lightning disappeared into the house. I 
had recognized Robert, but unfortunately he had 
been too quick for me. 

" Having whistled softly, Fabre crept up from 
his hiding-place, and we conferred as to the best 
course to take. We remained on g^ard all night, 
and this morning at daybreak knocked at the 
door. After a quarter of an hour it was opened 
by the woman. She looked pale, and trembled 
from head to foot. 

" ' Who are you ? ' she asked. 

" When we told her we wanted to see Robert, 
she screamed: 

" ' He is not here ! I haven't seen him for 
ever so long. Go away, the lot of you. I have 
been taken ill during the night. You'd better 
send for a doctor.' 

" And she crept up to her room. 
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" We then searched the house from top to bot- 
tom, but the fellow had disappeared. We are 
certain he is hidden somewhere. But where? 
Fabre thinks there must be a subterranean pas- 
sage leading into the fields beyond, and I am in- 
clined to think so too. That funny-looking well 
ought to be examined. I left the other men 
there. We want your help, sir." 

I jumped into a cab with my secretary, and 
drove straight to Sally's house. Inspector Ber- 
ard was outside, and informed me that the woman 
was really ill, and that some one had gone to fetch 
medical help. 

I made a thorough investigation of the place, 
my men following my movements with curiosity. 
I went down the dried-up well, and saw that the 
old stones, firmly cemented together, had not 
been moved for a century. I tapped all the floors 
and walls, but found no trace of any secret pas- 
sage. There still remained Sally's room, but I 
was in no hurry for that. 

" Any clue, sir? " asked Berard. 

" Yes. Robert has been caught in his own 
trap, and cannot get away. And now I shall pay 
a visit to Sally." 

The room I entered was in a terribly untidy 
state. The floor, chairs, and tables were littered 
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with articles of the most heterogeneous descrip- 
tion, and a strong smell of spirits pervaded the 
place. Sally was sitting up in bed, her head 
propped up with pillows. When she saw me, 
she shook her fist at me and said in an angry 
tone : 

" What do you want ? Don't bother me about 
Robert. He is gone away, thank heaven! and, 
what's more, I don't want him back. And now 
leave me alone. I'm ill." 

" I am sorry to disturb you," I said, " but I 
bring you news from your brother. He is here. 
Quite close to us." 

Sally bent forward, clenching an old handker- 
chief with which she had been wiping her fore- 
head. 

" Where do you say he is? " she gasped. 

" He is lying in this bed, looking me straight 
in the face." 

" You are mad. Do you think I am Robert? " 

" Oh, no. I always know a lady when I see 
her. I should be sorry to doubt your sex. But, 
although you are Mile. Hortense Perrichon, you 
also are your own brother, or, rather, you have 
impersonated him. Is that clear ? " 

A knock fell on the door. It was the doctor, 
and I withdrew to the garden, after having asked 
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him to signal to me the moment he had done with 
the woman. 

My secretary was pacing the garden up and 
down. 

" You allowed yourself to be nicely bluffed/* 
I said to him. " Yes/' I continued, " this woman 
bluffed you, and others as well. In the annals of 
crime it certainly is a record case. Her brother 
did not return to this country, and, I dare say, 
died years ago. Sally performed a stroke of 
genius, coming to my office claiming my protec- 
tion against him. With her short hair and won- 
derful likeness to him, she put on man's clothes, 
and then waited until I was away from Paris be- 
fore calling at the office and introducing herself 
to you as Robert. You never thought that the 
gentleman who came to see you was Sally ! 

" Once Robert's existence was established, Sally 
knew she could with perfect safety carry out 
nefarious schemes, and change her sex the mo- 
ment things became threatening. It was she who 
blackmailed thai unfortunate M. F . 

" When Berard came to me this morning and 

related that wonderful story of Robert's ghostly 

appearance, I began to have an inkling of the 

truth. I do not believe in secret passages nor in 

miracles." 
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The doctor here called me and said that the 
woman was seriously ill, and I ordered her imme- 
diate removal to the Infirmary of the Depot X.* 

Before going away she beckoned to me and 
whispered in my ear, 

" The game is up. You found me out. Good- 
by." 

They were the last words I heard her speak. 

After she had gone I ransacked her room, and 
from the most impossible hiding-places brought 
to light securities, money, jewelry, men's clothes 
of every description. Among her correspondence 
I found several letters of M. F ; also a docu- 
ment relative to the death of Robert, three years 
before. 

Sally had been struck down with enteric fever. 
When she recovered, the doctors declared that her 
mind was aflfected and that she could not be put 
on her trial. She was transferred to the St. 
Anne's Asylum, where she died hopelessly insane. 

Curiously enough, there are still people who, 
having known Sally, refuse to believe she alone 
carried out such a bold scheme. They are con- 
vinced that Robert was not a myth at the time, 
and that he and his sister had been plotting 
together. 

♦ The Central Police Station. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A DRAMATIC HOLIDAY 

HILE I was chief of the Detective Police 
I remember to have taken but few holi- 
days. Many a time had I packed my trunk, in 
the hope of spending a week or a fortnight in a 
secluded spot among peaceable citizens, but, some- 
how or other, fate ordained that the train that 
was to carry me away should start, leaving me 
and my luggage behind. 

" One of these days you will collapse," my 
friends used to say, and, like all evil predictions, 
theirs came true. I had been fearfully busy. 
There had been an avalanche of crimes, and the 
strain had begun to tell on me, to an obligato 
accompaniment of headache, sleeplessness, and 
other unpleasant symptoms. With a mistaken 
sense of duty I tried to cling to my post, but when 
I saw I had the medical faculty also against me, 
I gave up the battle, and promised to take a rest. 

The following day, as I was walking down the 

Rue de la Paix a voice like thunder called out my 

name. I did not see the man, but I knew that in 

the whole of France only one person possessed 
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such an organ — ^my old friend Stanislas Tilon, a 
captain in the merchant navy. 

Good old Stanislas, who stood six feet, three, 
had not only a tremendous voice— everything 
with him was big. He seized both my arms in 
his lion grip, and, having knocked my stick out 
of my hand, and my hat half off my head, he con- 
ducted, or rather dragged, me to the Cafe de la 
Paix. 

" Fancy meeting you ! " he roared. " I came 
back on Tuesday last, and am off again the day 
after to-morrow. But what's the matter with 
you ? You look out of sorts." 

" The fact is," I said, " I am not very well. 
The doctors say I must take a holiday." 

Down came Stanislas's fist, upsetting all the 
dominoes on the table next to ours. 

" You want a thorough holiday? I'll give you 
one. You may bless your stars you met me. 
We are running a regular line of steamers from 
Bordeaux to St. Louis, on the African coast, 
stopping at Madeira and Teneriffe. They are 
capital boats, carrying only a small number of 
passengers. I am in command of the Gambia, 
the most comfortable of the lot. You'll be my 
guest, and the sea will put you right in no time. 
We are going only as far as Teneriffe, so that you 
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will be back in three weeks. FU give you one of 
the two deck cabins, and you'll be as happy there 
as a king. We have a splendid cook, and as nice 
a lot of passengers as you'd wish to meet." 

Stanislas's proposition tempted me. My 
shaken nerves clamored for a rest such as I knew 
I should find on the high seas; and, after a few 
objections, immediately overruled by my friend, 
I accepted his invitation. 

The following day at two in the afternoon I 
arrived at Bordeaux, and went straight on board. 
Stanislas welcomed me with unaffected joy, and 
after an excited and whispered discussion between 
him and the steward, the latter took my valise 
to the deck cabin on the starboard side. 

Our steamer was an ancient tub, and, no doubt, 
a bit of a roller, yet she looked comfortable 
enough, and in order to shake off my first un- 
favorable impression I made for the companion 
to have a look at my fellow passengers. 

The steamer was crowded with persons who 
were saying good-by to their friends and partak- 
ing of lunch with them, so that it was impossible 
for me to know who were the passengers. At 
four o'clock, however, the hawsers were cast off, 
the engine-room bell began to tinkle its " stand- 
by," and we had started on our voyage. 
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The rain was coming down in torrents as I 
descended to the saloon to join my shipmates. 
Several persons were sitting at the long tables, 
some writing, others reading, and I noticed one, a 
pronounced German type — his name was Vcmi 
Winter — drinking champagne and playing soli- 
taire. 

Before the dinner-hour had struck Stanislas had 
introduced me to everybody. Besides Von Win- 
ter there were M. Van Vloot, a rich wine-importer, 
with an aquiline nose and the shortest legs 
I have ever seen belonging to a man of his size, 
and his wife, a stout lady, afflicted with tooth- 
ache; Mr. Aylmer Knowles, a Scotchman with 
an expressionless face, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, the latter an unusually pretty girl ; 
Father Glass, a priest; Monsieur Waskywicz, of 
no nationality, with comic eyes, fat cheeks, blue 
with the razor, who turned out to be a comedian ; 
Dr. Lopez, an oculist; and Seiior Gonzales, a 
South American Spaniard, a handsome, aristo- 
cratic-looking man, whose temper seemed to be 
considerably ruffled. 

I guessed that our loquacious captain had been 

talking about me, for not only the passengers 

watched me with curiosity, but the crew stared 

at me open-mouthed. As there was a piano in 
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the saloon, and none in the smoking-room, I de- 
cided to make the latter my headquarters. 

" Hallo, old chap," roared Stanislas. " How 
do you like your hotel ? Where do you want to 
sit at table? Near that pretty Scotch girl, I 
suppose." 

" Since you ask me," I replied, " you can place 
me between the German and the lady with the 
toothache. Neither of them looks talkative, and 
that just suits me." 

" Poor Goron," said my friend, giving me a 
slap on the shoulder that sent my book overboard, 
" wait a couple of days, and you'll see the good 
the breeze will do you." 

" It looks like clearing up," I remarked, for 
the rain had stopped. 

"Don't build on that, sonny. The glass has 
tumbled, and I expect after midnight we'll have 
a fine dance. They'll all be in bed by that time, 
I hope." 

Stanislas had given me the seat of honor at the 
table, on his right, but he was too busy to put 
in an appearance. On my other side was Sefior 
Gonzales, still very upset, and growling to the 
steward something I could not hear about his 
cabin. 

The German, who kept on drinking cham- 
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pagne, was the first to address me, with the ques- 
tion, 

" Do you play pdcer? " 

" I never gamble. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because we might have a game in the 
smoking-room to-night. I thought perhaps you'd 
like to join." 

" I will join you in a smoke," I said, " but not 
in the game. I never play." 

" I'm awfully fond of a spin at poker," put in 
M. Van Vloot, ** and so is Becky, if her tooth 
does not worry her. How is your tooth, 
Becky?" 

" Thank you, Sol, I feel much better. I dare 
say a little game would just put me right. And 
I don't mind the smoke." 

Mr. Knowles, who had not opened his lips at 
dinner, remarked in a rasping voice, 

" A sea-trip without poker is like a dog with- 
out a tail. I'll play, too." 

" I'll also take a hand," said M. Lopez. 

"I gamble on principle," grunted the come- 
dian; "it's the only principle I have," a joke 
which sent Madame Van Vloot into a fit of im- 
becile laughter. 

As soon as dinner was over there was a gen- 
eral rush for the smoking-room, and in the saloon 
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remained only the priest and Mrs. Knowles, doz- 
ing in their chairs ; and Miss Knowles, a book on 
her lap, deep in thought, with a smile on her pretty 
face. 

For a long time I paced the deck enjoying the 
fresh air and the stillness around me, and having 
wished Stanislas good-night, I decided to turn in, 
when curiosity prompted me to see how the gam- 
blers were getting on : Madame Van Vloot was 
standing at the door of the smoking-room, very 
much out of temper. 

" Don't you play? " I asked. 

" I have played," she replied in a solemn tone, 
" and I have lost my money. And so has Sol, 
and so has that German gentleman, and so has 
Mr. Knowles, and so has the actor with the funny 
name. We have all lost our money. Senor Gon- 
zales has raked it all in. What luck that man 
has I I never saw anything like it.** 

As I entered the room Gonzales passed me. 
He was tired, he said, and wanted to go to rest. 
I saw the other players looking at one another, 
and the atmosphere seemed charged with voice- 
less currents of thought. 

" He cleared us out very nicely," at last re- 
marked Mr. Knowles. 

" He did," repeated the others in chorus. 
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" I'll tell you what I think " began Van 

Vloot in an excited tone. 

" You needn't express your thoughts," cut in 
Mr. Knowles, " for we all think the same thing. 
As for me, I don't intend to play again with that 
gentleman ; and I wish you all pleasant dreams." 

I was beginning to feel more contented. Our 
old steamer was not so black as she was painted, 
and beneath her somewhat too fresh exterior she 
hid a few sterling qualities in the way of comfort. 
I lit another cigarette and resumed my walk. But 
a change had come over the weather. It was 
blowing very hard, and the waves rolled in moun- 
tains under a sky of lead. In less than a quarter 
of an hour a gale broke, and heavy seas swamped 
the deck. 

" You'd better turn in," said the first officer, 
" it will get worse during the night." 

I followed his advice, although sleep was out of 
the question. 

The wind howled and the water crashed against 
the side of the steamer with deafening noise. It 
was an3rthing but soothing to the nerves. To- 
ward five in the morning I dozed off, and may 
have slept for half an hour, when I was roughly 
shaken and some one called out my name. I felt 
the wind blow on me through the open door, and 
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there stood Stanislas with the first officer behind 
him. 

" Come at once," shouted the captain, " we 
want you ! " 

Having forced me into my trousers and coat, 
he took me to the cabin on the port side, facing 
mine. The storm had abated but there was still 
a heavy sea, and Stanislas gripped my arm to 
steady me. The steward stood outside as if on 
guard. Stanislas pushed him aside, opened the 
door, and said, 

"Look at that!" 

I recoiled with horror. The cabin was be- 
spattered with blood. 

"Great heavens! Whose berth is this?" I 
asked. 

" Gonzales's," replied Stanislas. 

"But where is he?" 

" We can't find a trace of him. An hour ago 
the steward, fancying he heard him call, opened 
the door and nearly dropped with fright. He 
at once came to me, and, while I sent him to every 
cabin to accoimt for the passengers, I mustered 
the crew. Only poor Gonzales is missing. Do 
you mind helping me in this business, Goron? 
I am so distressed I do not know what course to 
take." 
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" All right, old chap," I said; " I did not come 
here to hunt criminals, but I will do what I can." 

I made a careful examination of everything in 
the cabin. Gonzales's watch was on a small shelf 
near the bed, on the top of some bank-notes and 
gold — ^probably his winnings of the night before. 
A pocket-book stuffed with notes was lying next 
to it, also his scarf, in which a valuable diamc»id 
pin was stuck. 

" Did Gonzales not have a big gray ulster? " 
I asked. 

** Yes, he had," replied my friend, " and I do 
not see it here. Til have a search made for it; 
and if it is gone it will be rather strange." 

" No, not so strange as you think," I said. " I 
fancy I can account for its absence." 

"What is it?" cried Stanislas excitedly. 
" What do you make of it? " 

" You will know that in a moment. You must 
now take all the valuables and seal them up. In 
the meanwhile I will stay here and make a closer 
inspection." 

When everything had been removed from the 
cabin, and the door locked, I said, 

" And now I want to look at the crew." 

At my request every man stripped to the waist, 
but although I carefully examined their arms and 
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necks I could not detect the slightest scratch or 
bruise of recent date. Nor, when I overhauled 
every article of clothing and linen they possessed, 
did I find any blood-stains. At their own request 
I subjected the officers to the same treatment. I 
next questioned officers and men who had been 
on duty between eleven o'clock the night before 
and four in the morning. Nobody had seen or 
heard anything suspicious. 

" What do you make of it? " asked Stanislas. 

" Some of the facts are plain enough. Gon- 
zales's throat was cut with a sharp instrument — 
probably a razor. He was lying on his right side, 
with his face to the wall. There was no struggle. 
Had there been any in that narrow space, the 
objects lying about would have been disturbed." 

At that moment the steward came to tell us that 
the ulster had not been found. 

" I expected this," I said. " The murderer, to 
prevent himself being blood-stained, took the pre- 
caution of wrapping the body in the ulster before 
pitching it overboard. The dark night, and the 
sea washing the deck during that gale helped 
him in his work." 

" Have you heard of the scene at poker last 
night? " my friend suddenly asked. 

" I have. Did they play high? " 
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"Yes. From what I gathered. Von Winter 
and Lopez lost a big amount, and Waskywicz, 
the actor, also came off badly." 

" Do you suspect Gonzales of not having played 
a fair game? They threw out some unpleasant 
hints." 

" I have known Gonzales for two years. Once 
before I had him as a passenger, and this is the 
first time I heard of such a thing." 

" I will finish dressing," I said; " and, in the 
meantime, you can have a talk with the passen- 
gers. I dare say they all know by now what has 
happened. I will join you in the saloon." 

When I came in I beheld a curious spectacle. 
Madame Van Vloot lay in a swoon on the sofa, 
and her husband was holding a smelling-bottle 
to her nose. All looked terror-stricken, and they 
all sat far apart, eyeing one another with sus- 
picion. Stanislas stood erect at the head of the 
table, and had just left off speaking. A silence 
fell upon the assembly when they saw me, and 
Mr. Knowles said, 

" M. Goron, the captain has told us of the 
awful catastrophe that happened in the night, and 
he has informed us that you have kindly consented 
to g^ve him the benefit of your experience to 
inquire into the matter before we reach Madeira. 
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We are anxious to give you all the assistance we 
can. 

I then questioned them all in turn; but they 
knew nothing. With the exception of Von Win- 
ter none of the passengers had left their cabins 
during the night. As to the latter, he stated that 
at two in the morning, feeling very hot, he had 
stood for a while on the stairs leading to the 
saloon, without having seen or heard anything 
suspicious. 

Half an hour later, as I went toward the 
smoking-room, one of the sailors asked me to 
come to the captain's cabin. I found Lopez 
there. 

" M. Lopez," said Stanislas, " wants to ask 
you something." 

" M. Goron," began Lopez, " did Von Winter 
mention to you a violent discussion he had with 
M. Gonzales after the game? " 

" No, he did not." 

" When I went to bed Von Winter was alone 
in the saloon reading. I was just beginning to 
undress when I heard a noise of people quarrel- 
ling. I opened my door, walked toward the 
saloon, and saw Von Winter gesticulating, appar- 
ently in a great rage. I listened, but could not 
catch a word they said. It lasted only a minute 
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or so, and I saw Gonzales walk away shrugging 
his shoulders." 

" Did you, or any one else, refer to this to Von 
Winter?" 

" No. He is very reserved, in fact rather un- 
sociable; and since he came on board he has 
hardly conversed with any one." 

I went in search of the German, and found him 
smoking his pipe right aft. 

" You had," I said, " a dispute with Gonzales 
last night. How is it you never mentioned this 
tome?" 

He turned red, bit his lip, and then said, 

" I ought to have told you, but I was ashamed 
to do so. I played like a fool, and lost a lot of 
money — more than I can afford. I then had an 
idea — ^and the others had it, too— that M. Gon- 
zales had — well, not played a fair game. I was 
too annoyed to go to bed, and sat alone in the 
saloon reading, when he walked in. I am sorry 
to say my temper got the better of me, and I 
accused him of having cheated, whereupon he flew 
into a fearful rage, called me a scoundrel, and 
said he would have the matter out with me this 
morning. You can imagine how I was shocked 
when I heard what had occurred. I suppose this 
story has by now gone the round of the steamer, 
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and to judge from the way my fellow passengers 
look at me they have settled among themselves 
that it is I who murdered M. Gonzales. I shall 
remember this trip ! " 

And, without waiting for what I might have 
to say, he replaced his pipe between his lips and 
restimed his walk. 

Von Winter's last statement proved correct. 
He was boycotted, and when after dinner I went 
to the captain's cabin Stanislas expressed his 
opinion that the case against the German looked 
suspicious. 

" Do you mean to tell me seriously," I asked, 
" that you suspect Von Winter? " 

" I say he was the first person I thought of in 
connection with the crime; and by following that 
track we might get at the truth. Why do you 
look so surprised ? " 

" Because you make light of the most important 
feature of the case. You may knock out of your 
head the idea that Von Winter played a part in 
that awful drama. I cannot prevent our passen- 
gers from finding him guilty, but, fortunately for 
him, they cannot hang him. I have done some 
reconnoitering, and have come to a strange, yet 
conceivable conclusion. I think I have found my 
way to the mystery, but the key to it is missing." 
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" Then you have a clue? " 

" No, a theory, which at times is better than a 
clue. This much, however, I can tell you. 
When a man commits a crime of that sort his 
first thought is to escape; and in this case the 
murderer knew he could not get away, and that 
he would have to remain with us fully four days 
until we reached Madeira, which would give us 
ample time to discover him. Now we come to 
the motive of the murder. Robbery is out of the 
question, for none of the valuables appear to have 
been abstracted. Revenge? Gonzales would 
have known if he had a dangerous enemy on 
board, and he did not even bolt his cabin-door. 
The bolt was intact and had not been forced open. 
Unless, therefore, you believe that losing at poker 
can turn a man into an assassin, you will ag^ree 
with me that this diabolical business is the work 
of a madman." 

The steward, happening to come in, told us for 
the fifth time how, when at four that morning 
he brought the captain his coffee, he fancied he 
heard some one call out, which caused him to look 
into Gonzales's cabin. A thought suddenly 
struck me. 

The steward, happening to come in, told us for 

I heard M. Gonzales whisper something to you 
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about his cabin, and he seemed upset. What did 
he want of you ? " 

The steward silently glanced at the captain. 

" It is all right," said the latter to him; " you 
can go. I will explain the- case to M. Goron." 

" Goron," he stammered, " I am sorry you 
found that out. The truth is I had a little trouble 
with Gonzales, and you were the innocent cause of 
it. A few months ago when Gonzales travelled 
with me on this steamer he had the starboard 
cabin, and he booked it again this time. Yester- 
day afternoon I saw the glass fall rapidly, and 
not knowing how long the bad weather might 
last, I ordered the steward, as you were my guest, 
to give you that cabin, where you would be more 
comfortable. I forbade him to mention this to 
you, and made him explain to Gonzales that a 
mistake had been made, and that this cabin had 
been retained by you long in advance. Gonzales 
was very much annoyed." 

"You double-barrelled idiot!" I shouted. 
" Why did you conceal this from me? " 

" Goron — I say " gasped Stanislas. 

" Great heavens ! To think that of all people, 
you, Stanislas, should have been walking about 
with the key of the mystery in your pocket. It 
seems fantastic ! " 
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"Yes, you have been playing the fool's part 
in this affair. How long before I came on board 
did you do that shuffling of cabins ? " 

" About an hour, I should say, and " 

"And everybody on board knew the day be- 
fore that your friend Goron had the cabin on the 
port side?" 

" Most likely, but " 

He stopped, stared at me wildly for a few 
seconds, and caught both my hands. 

" Goron, my dear old friend," he cried with a 
sob in his voice, " I see what you are hinting at. 
It is too horrible to be true." 

" I see you have grasped my theory," I said. 
" Yes, Stanislas, it was I whom the murderer had 
marked out, and your changing those cabins prob- 
ably saved my life. But at what a price ! " 

For a while we sat in silence. 

" I suppose you have by this time spotted the 
murderer? " asked my friend. 

"Yes, I suspected a certain person from the 
very start. But it is getting late, and, for many 
reasons, it would be unwise for me to act to-night. 
To-morrow morning I will bring the culprit be- 
fore you." 

"You don't think I'll let you sleep in your 
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cabin to-night ! " exclaimed Stanislas. " You'll 
share mine." 

Knowing it would be useless to argue with him, 
I gave in. Before retiring to rest I went to the 
saloon to see how the passengers were getting 
on, and could hardly repress a smile. They had 
organized a kind of vigilance committee, and two 
of them watched in turns, with special injunctions 
to keep an eye on Von Winter. 

" And now," I said to my friend the next morn- 
ing, " we will reconstruct the drama and take 
action. I warn you, however, that we have to be 
circumspect, for we have to deal with a crafty 
man, crafty because he is insane. He is one of 
your crew." 

" Do you mean to say I have a lunatic among 
my ship's company, and never knew it? " 

" How do you know he is not mad? If all the 
lunatics at large were locked up, the Paris streets 
would be empty. Now please follow my reason- 
ing. When I arrived on board I strolled about, 
amusing myself taking stock not only of the pas- 
sengers but of the sailors, when I came across a 
man with a very dirty face — one of your stokers 
— ^who had a curious way of narrowing his eyes 
to a slit when he spoke. I also noticed he had a 

slight limp." 
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" That's Comtat," said Stanislas. 

" Had I been in harness this peculiarity might 
have presented itself to me in a way of a problem ; 
but here, resting from my labors, I confess I did 
not even give it a thought. Yesterday morning, 
however, after we made that awful discovery, 
and you and I went down to the engine-room, this 
man Comtat was leaning, half-dozing, against 
the wall, and, seeing me, he started. It was not 
the normal start of the person suddenly awakened 
from a slumber; it was just a trifle more, enough 
to rouse my suspicion. The problem being now 
thrust upon me, I had to solve it; and, having 
made certain that I had arrested this man some 
years ago for attempting to murder one of his 
fellow workmen, I felt convinced it was he who 
killed the unfortunate Gonzales in the belief he 
was dispatching me. No landsman could have 
performed the deed in such a businesslike manner 
during that gale. It could only have been a 
sailor — and your Comtat is the man." 

" He was wreaking vengeance on you? " 

** Vengeance ? No, my friend. A discharged 
convict will turn on one of his former pals who 
betrayed him. But have you ever heard of a 
criminal wreaking vengeance, as you call it, on 
the judge who sentenced him, or on the governor 
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of the prison who kept him under lock and key? 
I know of only two such cases, and both times it 
was proved the assailant was mad. And now, 
please, send for the chief engineer." 

" M. Seguier," I said to that gentleman, "I 
want to talk with you about Comtat. How long 
has he been with you? " 

" About t *: months. He came to me from 
a Dutch steamer, and brought an excellent cer- 
tificate." 

" But he drinks, I suppose ? " 

"Ah, there's the trouble. I heard from the 
other stokers that Comtat had smuggled several 
bottles of absinthe on board, and, although I 
searched everywhere, I cannot detect the place 
where he secreted them. When he is on duty he 
is sober; but after he retires to his bunk he ab- 
sorbs, I am afraid, a quantity of liquor." 

" I quite agree with you, M. Seguier," I replied. 
" In the meantime I beg of you to keep a careful 
watch on him." 

"I understand, M. Goron- Do you want to 
see the man now ? " 

" No. Send him to me at midday." 

An hour later I was sitting in the smoking- 
room, thinking of my coming interview with 

Comtat, when some one shouted my name: 
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" You are wanted at once in the engine-room, 
sir." 

As I climbed down the iron ladder, sinister 
shrieks came from below. The captain and our 
young doctor were bending over the prostrate en- 
gineer, bleeding from an ugly gash in the fore- 
head, while half a dozen men were holding Com- 
tat, who was foaming at the mouth and uttering 
unearthly yells. 

M. Seguier, it appears, had discovered where 
Comtat hid his absinthe and had taken possession 
of the stock, whereupon Comtat, in a violent pas- 
sion, had hurled an empty bottle at the engineer's 
head and had tried to grab his throat. 

M. Seguier's wound fortunately was not dan- 
gerous, and the doctor took his arm to conduct 
him upstairs. The moment Comtat caught sight 
again of the engineer his frenzy returned. 

"You hound!" he howled. "You thief!— 
ril be quits with you. I'll cut your throat and 
pitch your body overboard like I did to the other 
man! Yes, over you'll go, you thief! *' 

" It's a very bad attack of delirium tremens," 
remarked our doctor to me, " and, as it not unfre- 
quently happens, the tremor is hardly perceptible. 
Absinthe, more than any other spirit, will produce 
these results." 
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Toward evening Comtat was seized with a 
worse fit, when he described the murder scene in 
all its ghastly details. At the same time he told 
how he had watched me come on board, and there 
and then made the determination to take my life, 
and until he saw me the morning after the murder 
was convinced that the man he had killed was 
myself. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A HOTEL MYSTERY 

TJURRIED meals, taken at impossible hours, 
^ "*• are apt to cause dyspepsia. This I found 
out; and Dr. Thibaut, my medical adviser and 
friend, fearing I might not obey his injunctions, 
took the trouble to escort me to a small watering- 
place in the Dauphine, whence, he assured me, I 
should emerge perfectly cured. 

I did not at all relish the idea of becoming — 
even for a short time — 2. fashionable idler. But 
afterward I had reason to be thankful, for the 
adventure I met with added a curious chapter to 
my experiences. 

I went to that little place a few weeks after the 
execution of Eyraud, the murderer of the luckless 
Gouffe, a most sensational crime, which for sev- 
eral months kept the whole European press at 
fever-heat. And, in order to escape interviewers 
and kodak fiends, I decided to travel incognito, 
entering myself in the hotel books as M. Guibert; 
a wise precaution, as I soon discovered. 

It was a delightful spot, with broad, shady 
avenues and surrounded by magnificent scenery. 
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Many nationalities were represented, with a good 
sprinkling of English of the better classes. 

There were old gentlemen and young, plain 
and pretty women, governesses, spinsters, and a 
bevy of girls who flirted, sketched, and played 
tennis. The hotel was comfortable ; the cooking 
excellent; the band not too loud. Everybody 
lounged, pleasantly indifferent to time and outside 
humanity, and I began to feel like sharing the 
spirit of the hour. 

The most important gfuests in our hotel were 

Count M , a Russian, a fine-looking man of 

about sixty-five, and his wife, a pretty woman 
quite forty years his junior. The cotmtess, a 
restless young creature, was constantly organiz- 
ing excursions in the mountains, leaving her hus- 
band at home to amuse himself. 

Two days after my arrival I noticed a new- 
comer at our table d'hote, Mile. Eugenie Arco, an 
attractive young woman with dark eyes and jet- 
black hair. Her hands were small and aristo- 
cratic, and her appearance would have been in 
every way refined but for her ears. These were 
too large and stood rather far from her head. 
The girl fascinated, yet at the same time repelled, 
me. 

It had been raining all the morning, and I was 
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in the reading-room glancing at an illustrated 
paper, when a voice near said, 

" Pardon me, monsieur, I see you are a Rus- 
sian." 

It was Mile. Arco. "No," I replied, "I am not." 

"I thought you were," she continued, "be- 
cause I saw you reading a Russian periodical." 

" I was not reading it," I retorted, " I was 
only looking at the pictures." 

"Oh, I see!" she exclaimed. But the look 
she gave me said she did not believe me. 

I did not care to continue the conversation, and 
she soon left the room. 

From that moment, however, I noticed she 
never ceased to observe me, and many a time 
when I pretended to be asleep in one of the arm- 
chairs in the hall her large black eyes were fast- 
ened on me as if they were trying to pierce my 
thoughts. 

Who was she, and what did she want from me? 
This was only my fifth day in the place. I was 
already beginning to feel a bit bored; and a 
problem, no matter how small, came as a welcome 
relief. 

With the officials in the hotel Mile. Arco was 
a persona grata, for, unlike most women, who in 
money matters are inclined to be niggardly, she 
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tipped the waiters and chambermaids most lib- 
erally. The manager of the hotel and his wife 
had also taken a great fancy to her^ and she was 
always warmly welcomed by them in their sanc- 
tum, where she would sit and smoke cigarette 
after cigarette. 

Feeling myself closely watched by her, I re- 
turned the compliment, and noticed that she would 
repair to the office at those hours when the post 
came in, and look over the clerk's shoulder at the 
letters he sorted. And then it struck me that no 
missive ever came addressed to her, although one 
afternoon, happening to pass her room at the 
moment the maid opened her door, I saw her 
deeply engaged in correspondence, with several 
letters in front of her. 

The next morning, when Mile. Arco left the 
hotel I went out at the back, made quickly for the 
post-office by another road, and hid myself behind 
the hedge of an empty cottage opposite. I saw 
her enter the post-office and leave it a few minutes 
later. She looked up and down the road, and, 
nobody being in sight, she took a letter out of her 
pocket, opened it, and read it eagerly. 

" Bah," I said to myself, " you are not clever, 
my girl. A child could have seen through your 
game. Now we shall have some fun." 
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That same evening after dinner rain fell in tor- 
rents, and most of the guests were in the drawing- 
room. A few were indulging in a harmless game 
of cards; two girls were at the piano singing 
sentimental songs, and Mile. Arco reclined in a 
rocking-chair, a book in her lap. The count, a 
very reserved man, with whom I had thus far 
exchanged only a few words, was talking to a 
retired naval officer who had spent some years in 
Russia. 

" Yes," I heard the count say, " we want a 
thorough change. It is a disgraceful state of 
things. These grand dukes " 

" Talking of Russia," I cut in, " allow me to 
read to you something that just happened in 
Paris." 

I took a paper from my pocket, and as I un- 
folded it I noticed the count, whom I had inter- 
rupted in the middle of his speech, gaze at me 
with anything but pleasure. 

" Last night," I read, " the police were called 
to a house in the Rue Delambre, in the Montpar- 
nasse quarter, where, in a bedroom on the fifth 
floor, they found the body of a young woman 
stabbed to the heart. On a piece of paper pinned 
to her dress the following lines were scribbled in 

pencil : 
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"'This woman, a wretched spy in the employ of the 
Russian police, has for a long time past watched young 
men and girls studying at the Paris universities. Two 
girls who recently returned to Russia were, on that 
woman's information, arrested at the frontier, and have 
not been heard of since. There are, we know, other female 
spies now carrying on their nefarious work in some of 
the French watering-places, and their turn will soon come. 

'"The police are investigating the affair, which has 
created a tremendous sensation among the Russian students 
here.' " 

There was a moment's silence when I had 
finished, and then two or three of the guests re- 
marked that it was a terrible business. The count 
remained silent. He soon after went to bed, and 
I followed his example. 

The next morning after breakfast I sat outside 
the hotel smoking my cigarette. The guests were 
at the springs or strolling about, while the 
countess had gone on one of her usual peregrina- 
tions. Toward two the count appeared, and, 
passing me, gave me one of his formal nods. I 
went up to him. 

" Pardon me," I said; " I owe you an apology 
for interrupting you somewhat rudely last night; 
but I took the liberty of stopping you from 
launching into what looked very much like a 
diatribe against the Russian authorities. You 
were apparently not aware that a political spy was 
sitting within a yard of you." 
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" A spy ! " he gasped. 

" Yes, a spy, in the person of that good-looking 
girl. Mile. Eugenie Arco. So, now, you will per- 
haps accept my apology." 

"M. Guibert," he laughed, "I don't know 
whether to challenge you to fight or to ask you 
to do me the honor to lunch with me to-day." 

" There is no necessity for either," I replied. 
" I am only too happy to have rendered you a 
slight service." 

"How did you know she was a spy?" he 
asked. "Have you any proof?" 

" No, only strong suspicion. But we shall now 
have proofs." 

The head waiter was standing at the door. 

" I have not seen Mile. Arco this morning," I 
called out to him. " I hope she is not ill." 

" She has gone away," the man replied. " She 
left early this morning." 

The count looked puzzled. We walked a little 
way down the road, and then I said, 

"I had my doubts about that girl from the 
start; she is a bungler, a novice in the business. 
Fancy her suspecting me, a native of Brittany, of 
being a Russian Nihilist! Political spying is 
dirty work; but if you do it you must do it well 
or it becomes dangerous, especially to the spy. 
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And that is why I tried to knock the fear into that 
young creature by reading out that paragraph last 
night." 

"Yes, about those unfortunate girls. Poor 
things!" 

" Reserve your pity for another occasion, 
count. I invented that story." 

" M. Guibert! " he cried, " I compliment you 
on your perspicacity. May I ask what your pro- 
fession is ? " 

" I am a commission agent." 

" Well," he laughed, " you would have made a 
fine detective." 

"You are very kind. But for everybody's 
sake it will be well not to mention this affair." 

The count nodded assent. 

After the spy incident the count became very 
friendly and talked freely to me on many subjects. 

The countess undoubtedly neglected her hus- 
band. It was plain that a coolness existed be- 
tween the couple ; the head waiter, who occasion- 
ally honored me with his confidence, informed 
me that the lady was of humble extraction. The 
count had met her while she was companion to a 
widow and had fallen violently in love with her. 

Visitors kept pouring in, many of them mem- 
bers of the so-called " smart set." I did not like 
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the appearance of several of the newcomers, and 
I was glad my cure was drawing to an end. 
Then a remarkable incident occurred. 

The countess had gone on one of her excur- 
sions with her male and female followers, the 
organizer of the party, as usual, being Rene 
Soudier. Bright, witty, excelling in all sports, 
Soudier was adored by the women and popular 
with the men, except with the count. The latter 
disliked him cordially, and rarely or never spoke 
to him. 

The party had left after luncheon, and was not 
expected back before seven o'clock. At three in 
the afternoon, as I returned from a walk, I saw 
the count walking up and down in front of the 
hotel. Something evidently had gone wrong. 
The moment he saw me he gripped my arm and 
led me to a secluded spot in the garden. 

" M. Guibert," he began in an excited tone 
which he tried hard to control ; " M. Guibert, you 
proved yourself very shrewd when you dealt with 
that Russian girl. Allow me to apply to you for 
advice. My wife's pearl necklace has been stolen. 
Do you mind accompanying me up-stairs? " 

The apartments the count occupied in the hotel 
consisted of a drawing-room, his and his wife's 
bedroom, and their two dressing-rooms. Marfa, 
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the countess's maid, slept at the end of the passage 
on the same floor. The count went straight to his 
wife's dressing-room. 

" Look at that ! " he exclaimed, pointing to a 
dressing-bag on the floor, its lock forced open, 
and many of the things it had contained scattered 
around. 

" The countess," he continued, " kept her jew- 
elry locked in that. The thief or thieves must 
have sneaked in after she left. What do you 
advise me to do?" 

" I think you had better wait for the countess's 
return before taking any steps; she will not be 
long. In the meantime, you might question the 
maid." 

But Marfa had obtained her mistress's permis- 
sion to go for a donkey-ride to the monastery a 
few miles distant. So we waited till she came in. 

When the count told her of the robbery she 
looked thunderstruck. 

" I swear," she cried, " that when madame 
went out the bag was safely locked. I did not go 
into her room after she left." 

A loud noise down-stairs announced the caval- 
cade had returned from their excursion. The 
countess entered the hotel and her husband went 
quickly up to her. I strolled down the road lead- 
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ing to the station, when a carriage drove up and 
a man jumped out, shouting: 

" Goron, Goron! How are you, old chap? " 

It was Dr. Thibaut. 

" Hold your tongue, you stupid ! " I said. 
" What do you mean by bawling out my name? 
Have you forgotten that I am M. Guibert? I 
hope the driver has not heard you." 

" That's all right," he rejoined; " he's as deaf 
as a post. I have taken a week's holiday. I 
want to spend it with you here, after which we 
will return to Paris together. What do you say 
to this arrangement? " 

"You have come at a good moment," I re- 
marked; "there is plenty of excitement at the 
hotel;" and I related to him the story of the 
robbery. 

His eyes sparkled with delight. 

" That will be glorious sport to witness," he 
laughed. 

" For you, perhaps, you heartless man, but not 
for the count and countess." 

"And you, Goron — Guibert, I mean — ^what 
about you? You will find yourself once more 
in your element." 

" I in my element ? I am and will remain M. 
Guibert, unless some idiot gives me away as you 
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almost did just now. No, my friend. I feel 
happy, like an actor who has played his role for, 
say, three hundred consecutive nights, and then 
finds himself comfortably seated in the stalls, 
watching another man go through the same heavy 
work." 

Having dressed for dinner, we found the guests 
in the hall eagerly discussing the affair, trying to 
extract particulars from the waiters and cham- 
bermaids. All at once there was a hush, for the 
door of the manager's room opened, and out came 
the count and his wife followed by a stout, red- 
faced, short man with gray whiskers. 

"That's M. Julien, the police commissary," 
some one said behind me. 

" I wonder," whispered Thibaut, " how that 
M. Julien will set to work? " 

" So do I. With your permission, however, 
I shall remain in the background. M. Julien, for- 
tunately, does not know me, but one of his sub- 
ordinates might; and I do not want to depart 
from my position of spectator. This is M. 
Julien's domain. I also see three new faces. 
Look at that close-shaven youth with the flower 
in his buttonhole. Do you notice anything par- 
ticular about him? " 

" No, I don't." 
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" Look again." 

" I see nothing except that he gives me the 
impression of being a cad." 

" Watch his mouth." 

" Well, he seems to want with his teeth to catch 
something on his upper lip." 

*' Yes, his moustache. It must have been there 
quite recently, and he is not yet accustomed to its 
absence." 

" It seems strange." 

" This may not be of any importance, but if I 
were M. Julien I should take note of it." 

For two days I heard no news about the rob- 
bery, and was wondering how things were pro- 
gressing, when I was aroused in the morning by 
a loud knock at my door. To my surprise the 
count entered. 

" Pardon my intruding upon you," he sighed. 
"I am very much annoyed. This police com- 
missary is not making any headway. He clings 
to the idea that the maid committed the deed, or 
that she is an accomplice; and he thinks he is on 
the right trail. M. Guibert, I must discover the 
ctdprit, and am willing to offer a reward that may 
tempt any one to help me in my search. The 
hotel proprietor suggested my writing to M. 
Goron, asking him to come to our assistance, as 
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these local detectives seem unable to clear up the 
mystery." 

" It is useless to write to M. Groron," I replied. 
" Remember that this is beyond his sphere of 
action; and that with the work on his hands in 
Paris you cannot expect him to attend to crimes 
committed in the provinces." 

" I dare say you are right," groaned the old 
gentleman, " besides " 

He stopped, and moved uneasily in his chair. 

" M. Guibert," he burst out rather suddenly, 
"I repeat, I am particularly anxious to lay my 
hands on the robber. Yet, at the same time, I 
dread disclosures that might — ^that might — ^pos- 
sibly cause annoyance to the countess. My wife 
is young, very young, and inexperienced; and 
only too inclined to give her friendship to people 
of whom she knows very little. Look at that 
noisy crowd who follow her on her long rides 
or drives. Who are they? She made their 
acquaintance only since we came here. Some 
of the women of that set are as bad as the 
men. There is that Soudier always dangling 
after her. What is he? Who is he? Can one 
find that out? I have my reasons for asking you 
this." 

" I do not know the man any more than you 
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do, but it will be easy to find out all about him 
through my Paris friends." 

" Please, M. Guibert, do this for me. I shall 
be deeply grateful." 

" Frankly, do you think of him in connection 
with the robbery ? " 

" I suspect that whole fast gang, and feel cer- 
tain one of them is the thief. I hinted at this to 
M. Julien, but he apparently thinks that well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen cannot commit 
crimes." 

The next morning we heard that M. Julien was 
looking for a man, a waiter, discharged from the 
hotel for dishonesty, who, on the afternoon of the 
robbery, had been seen loitering near the house. 
He had since disappeared; and, as he had been 
on friendly terms with Marfa, M. Julien would 
certainly have arrested the girl if the countess had 
not interposed and vouched for her innocence. 

In accordance with my promise to the count I 
had written to Paris, and the reply I received 
concerning Soudier was : 

** Heavily in debt. Loose morals. Raises money wher- 
ever he can." 

When I communicated this to the count his 
eyes lit up with a cruel fire. 
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" This confirms my suspicions, M. Guibert. 
Remember my words — Soudier is the thief." 

Thibaut was waiting for me down-stairs. 

" Affairs seem at a standstill," he remarked to 
me. 

" Very much so. M. Julien is obstinate. He 
keeps a close watch on Marfa, and in the mean- 
time he is searching for a poor devil of a waiter. 
The count is jealous, and would, if he could, 
at once clap the handcuffs on the fascinating 
Soudier. The guests eye one another sus- 
piciously, and so do the hotel officials. What 
a ghastly mess they are making of this busi- 
ness!" 

"And the countess? You don't mention her. 
What does she say? " 

"I have not exchanged a word with her on 
the matter. But from what her husband says, I 
gather she is convinced that a stranger to the 
place committed the deed." 

"I have a theory," said Thibaut, "that the 
countess knows the thief, whom she does not want 
to compromise because " 

" Because she loves him? " 

"Yes." 

" These things do occur." 

" What about the man with the shaven upper 
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lip? I have not seen him within the last few 
days." 

''No; but I have." 

Thibaut gazed at me intently for a few mo- 
ments. 

" Goron," he cried eagerly, " you've discov- 
ered something. You have a clue. What is 
it?" 

" My dear Thibaut, you have half-guessed the 
truth. Yes, I scent a mystery, and I wish to clear 
it up; but not from professional pride. It is 
from a sense of duty, for, unless I step in, I fore- 
see a disaster." 

" Is it as serious as that ? " 

" It may become so. That is what I want to 
avoid." 

"Can I help you?" 

" Yes, by not asking me any questions, even 
when I absent myself. Understand me well, Thi- 
baut. I must remain M. Guibert to the end. 
Nobody, including M. Julien, must know I am 
Goron. An indiscreet word from you would 
defeat all my plans." 

" You can rely on me." 

" I know I can. When, as I hope, I shall have 
brought my task to a satisfactory ending you 
shall know all the details of the case. This much 
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I will tell you. The necklace has mysteriously 
disappeared ; I shall try to have it spirited back in 
the same mysterious way." 

A week after the foregoing conversation a cab 
drove up at the door of the hotel. Thibaut's and 
my luggage was hoisted on the top ; and we shook 
hands with some of the guests, including the 
count, who witnessed our departure for Paris. 

Half-way to the station we met the countess on 
her bicycle, some fifty yards ahead of her party. 

'' Bon voyage^ M. Guibert ! " she shouted, her 
face beaming with joy, and threw a rose into our 
carriage. I placed it in my buttonhole and gave 
a sigh of relief. 

" I suppose that sigh has something to do with 
the case," said my observant friend. 

We had the compartment to ourselves, and the 
train was scarcely out of the station when Thi- 
baut called out, 

"And now please tell me all that occurred. 
You, too, must be anxious to unbosom yourself," 
he added with a mischievous smile. 

"Oh, I shall conceal nothing. But, although 
I did not act in an official capacity, the story is of 
a delicate nature and I must request you not to 
divulge it." 
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" I give you my word." 

" It is a strange business, and was even deeper 
than I conjectured. The first thing that struck 
me as odd, when the count took me to his wife's 
dressing-room, was that forced lock of the 
dressing-bag; I wondered who the lunatic thief 
could be who lost precious time over that lock, 
when, with an ordinary penknife, he could have 
cut the leather in less than a minute. 

" You will, however, understand my difficulty, 
not having had charge of the case, and not having 
been — like the police commissary — able to inves- 
tigate closely and question those likely to throw 
light upon the matter. I had to be guided partly 
by reasoning, partly by intuition; and the infer- 
ences I drew were that the necklace had not been 
stolen, and that either the count or the countess — 
possibly both — ^had reasons for spreading that 
story of the robbery, 

" I assure you I never for an instant suspected 
Soudier; and the count's hatred of him and his 
desire to saddle him with the robbery rather told 
against the former, and gave rise to ugly pre- 
sumptions. I am, however, as you know, a pretty 
good reader of character, and I did not believe the 
count capable of a villany. There remained the 
countess, with whom during my stay at the hotel 
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I had not exchanged half a dozen words. Do 
you remember my three days' absence? " 

" Yes ; I guessed you had gone to Paris." 

"You guessed right. I arrived there in the 
early morning, and two hours later I knew that 
the countess's father, a broken-down absinthe- 
drinker, was clerk to a money-changer and 
money-lender in the Boulevard St. Martin, who 
was once seriously compromised in a case of 
stolen bonds. I took a cab, and slowly drove 
past the place, when I saw our friend with the 
shaven upper lip emerge from the office, a small 
traveling-bag in hand, and jump on a 'bus. His 
name, I was told at the hotel, is Ballu. I did not 
hesitate a second. I had seen through the win- 
dow that the principal's private room at the back 
was empty, and that in the office were only a 
young man behind a desk and a girl at a t)rpe- 

writer. I went in and asked for M. S , the 

countess's father. 

" ' He has left us,' said the clerk. 

" Returning to the station, I saw Ballu on the 
platform, and, unseen by him, we both arrived 
at the hotel at the same time. 

" I had already noticed that although Ballu 
and the countess never exchanged a word when 
others were present, their eyes often met, and 
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when on the night of my return we sat down at 
the table d'hote a hardly perceptible sign passed 
between them. Keeping them both well in sight, 
I saw Ballu at nine o'clock stroll toward the end 
of the garden. He disappeared in the darkness, 
but I felt sure he had gone to the little summer- 
house facing the tennis-lawn. 

" I soon arrived at the back of the little wooden 
structure, and felt relieved when I heard some 
one move inside. Half an hour later there came 
a light step. It was the countess. Their con- 
versation, carried on in whispers, did not last 
many minutes, Ballu's voice sounded hard, 
almost threatening, while that of the countess 
was imploring. Although I could not catch every 
word they said, I heard quite enough to be able 
to reconstruct the whole case. The moment to 
act had arrived. 

" The following morning as the countess 
crossed the hall I walked up to her and said, 

" * Please go to the library. I want to speak 
to you at once.' 

" She gave me a look of surprise and fear, and 
entered the room. 

" ' Madame,' I said, ' to you and you alone I 
will divulge who I am. I am M. Goron, chief of 
the Paris detective force. My object is to help 
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you. I know your father has appropriated— or 
is accused of having done so — ^money belonging 

to his employer, M. H . I know you wanted 

to save him, and, not having the ready cash, you 

handed to M. H , through his understudy, M. 

Ballu, your pearl necklace as security. In order 
to do this you have — ^probably at this man's sug- 
gestion — ^made it appear you had been robbed. 

M. H , being afraid to dispose of the pearls, 

is now pressing you to redeem them, and for a 
larger sum than your father owes him. Am I 
right?" 

" The poor lady sat motionless. Her very lips 
had turned white. 

" * Fear nothing,' I continued ; ' I am here to 
save you. But you must promise to follow my 
instructions implicitly. Will you? ' 

" ' Yes,' she whispered. 

" ' Very well. Can you invent a reason that 
will satisfy your husband why you should go to 
Paris, returning the following day? ' 

" She nodded. 

" ' Then leave to-morrow early by the express, 
having first wired to M. H to make an ap- 
pointment at his office. Go there straight. Tell 
him you have seen me — ^letting him, of course, 
think I am in Paris — and that you have come to 
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me for advice. Explain that you know from me 
that his attitude toward you places him in a serious 
position, from which he can extricate himself in 
one way only. Having agreed to let you refund 
him the money due to him by your father — always 
supposing that story to be true — he must at once 
return you the necklace, on your promise to pay 
him a fixed sum on account every month. You 
can manage that, can you not? ' 

" ' Yes, M. Goron,' she said, putting her hand 
on mine, ' I will.' 

" ' Hush ! Don't pronounce my name. Should 

that fellow H make any fuss, you can tell him 

he will soon hear from me.' 

" She went, and returned the following even- 
ing. I purposely stood at the door as she passed 
out of the dining-room, when she slipped a note 
into my hand. Here it is : 

"*H accepts. Promises to return thing to-morrow 

by B . God bless you.' 

" Before we left I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Ballu had returned the necklace, and that 
it was once more in her possession." 

" When she threw that rose? " 

" Yes." 

"And the count? How will his wife explain 
the reappearance of the necklace ? " 
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" She will manage that. Women have inven- 
tive brains." 

"And the great JuHen?" 

"Ah! The great JuHen will, till the end of 
his days, believe it was Marfa who stole and re- 
turned the pearls ; while the count will think the 
same thing of Soudier. But Julien cannot now 
arrest innocent people in connection with that 
case. And it was that, my dear Thibaut, I 
wanted to avoid." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HUNTING THE GANG 

/^ N March 3rd, 1892, at four o'clock in the 
^^^ afternoon, three men entered the wine- 
shop in the Rue Saint-Denis, kept by M. Desvois, 
at the comer of the Rue de la Grande Truanderie. 
They ordered a bottle of wine, and went upstairs 
for a game of billiards. Of the two doors in the 
billiard-room, one opened into the bedroom, whilst 
the other led to the entrance in the Rue de la 
Grande Truanderie. After half an hour Mme. 
Desvois, not hearing the noise of the billiard balls, 
went upstairs, andj to her surprise, saw the door 
of the bedroom ajar. At that moment one of the 
men came forward, and Mme. Desvois, con- 
vinced they were burglars, called for help. At 
her shrieks the three fellows rushed out, knocked 
her over, and ran away. Two of them escaped 
unseen, by the back door, but the third found 
himself in the Rue de la Grande Truanderie, 
followed by a crowd attracted by the woman's 
cries. On the point of being overtaken, the man 
drew a revolver, fired at a youth who had seized 
his coat tails, and shot him down. The mad 
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chase continued towards the Rue Pierre-Lescot, 
where he fired again, killing a cabinet-maker 
called Martinot M. Bottelier, an employee, was 
his third victim ; for the poor man, with a bullet 
in the groin, died on his way to the hospital. The 
murderer sped along, brandishing his weapon, 
when a M. Guyomard caught him pluckily by 
the throat and felled him to the ground. The 
police had the greatest trouble to prevent him 
from being lynched. With his clothes torn to 
shreds, and bleeding from several wounds, he was 
first conveyed to the police-station in the Rue des 
Prouvaires, and afterwards brought before me. 

He was a short, thick-set, determined-looking 
man with a strongly-developed jaw, and a curious 
hard expression in the eyes — ^the type of the 
brute. He gave his name as Crampon; and we 
discovered that under the name of Bonfantini 
he had already undergone several long terms of 
imprisonment. 

When I asked him for the names of his accom- 
plices he looked at me with an ugly grin, 

"What for? To obtain favors? No, thank 
you. I am not going to harm them. Besides, I 
am sick of everything. I want to be ' butte.' " * 

" Are you sorry you killed these poor men? " 

♦Slang term for "guillotined" 
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" Sorry? Not I. Or, rather, I am sorry; for 
I had still two shots in my revolver; and, but 
for that meddling idiot, you would not see me 
here to-day/* 

I did not prolong this conversation, and waited 
till the next day, when I had him once more 
brought before me, and again questioned him 
about his accomplices. 

" Save yourself the trouble," he said with a 
sneer, " you'll get nothing out of me. I want to 
be 'butte.''* 

Crampon had a sweetheart, a certain Maria 
Thouvenin, then lying ill at the Charite Hospital. 
I searched her room, and foimd a uniform of a 
private in the Fourth Infantry, which I took 
away with me. 

The excitement in Paris, when that horrible 
murder became known, was intense, and the press 
clamoured for the arrest of the two men who 
accompanied Crampon on that fatal afternoon. 
Unfortunately, Mme. Desvois was unable to give 
me their description, and none of my men, 
although well acquainted with the criminals and 
their haunts, could supply any clue. 

I sent for Inspector Larose — an experienced 
official — ^and described to him a fellow I had seen 
some months ago with Crampon enter a bar. 
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Larose thought a long time and then said : 

"Well, sir, I think I know the man, but I 
doubt whether he belongs to the Crampon gang." 

" He may or he may not. I noticed his hair; it 
was cut short and looked as if he had just left 
the regiment." 

Larose looked up. 

" I begin to see it now, sir; it would be funny 
if he turned out to be our man. His name is 
Georges Plessis, and he is employed in a wine- 
shop in the Rue du Bac." 

" All right; let us go there at once." 

Twenty minutes later we alighted and enquired 
after Plessis. 

" He will be down in a minute," said the pro- 
prietor of the establishment; "he is bringing 
down his trunk." 

" His trunk? " I asked. " Is he going away ? " 

" Yes, sir. He had a telegram, last night, from 
his old aunt, who is very ill." 

Whilst he spoke, Plessis came down the stairs 
with a big box on his shoulder, and nearly 
dropped it when he saw us. We put him in the 
cab, and took him, box and all, to the Prefecture, 
where he denied ever having seen Crampon. 

" Why were you so anxious to leave Paris? " 
I said. 
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" I had a telegram- 



Yes, I know. But I want to ask you why 
you did not do your military service? You are a 
defaulter." 

" I defaulter! " he cried. " I have served my 
time; and in a fine r^ment, too." 

"Where?" 

" In the Fourth Infantry." 

" What has become of your uniform ? " 

"My uniform? My uniform? I — I — must 
have lost it." 

" I think I have found it. Undo that parcel in 
the comer, and put on the coat and trousers." 

He did so, and they fitted him like a glove. 

"You left them with Maria Thouvenin," I 
said, "and you had better make a clean breast 
of it." 

He reflected a moment, and then confessed 
having been with Crampon on the day of the 
murder; but, like Crampon, he positively refused 
to give the name of the other man. 

" I'll tell you all about myself, M. Goron, but 
ril never round on my pal ; no, never. And FU 
bet you'll never catch him either." 

" We will see about that," I replied. 

The following morning I sent again for 
Inspector Larose. 
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" Larose/' I began, " Plessis two years ago 
broke his leg, and was nursed at Mangin's house 
by that man's sister. They are great pals? " 

" Yes, sir. And he even wanted to marry the 
girl." 

" Right Then arrest Mangin for being impli- 
cated in this affair and bring him here at once." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but I am certain 
Mangin had nothing to do with this business." 

" So am I ; and that is why I want you to bring 
him to me." 

No doubt it seems horrible that I should arrest 
a man I knew to be innocent. But I saw no other 
way of laying my hands on a desperate character, 
who, at any moment, might have slipped through 
my fingers. And, before too much sympathy is 
wasted on Mangin, it should be remembered that 
this gentleman had spent about a third of his 
life in prison. He and Plessis belonged to the 
worst class of criminals. But I had had frequent 
opportunities of noticing that one chord, that of 
friendship, would vibrate in men of even that 
stamp; and it was on that I based the experiment 
I was about to make. 

Mangin had been so often in custody that he 
did not look upset when he was marched into my 
office. And as he knew he was innocent of the 
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crime imputed to him, he could afford to be sar- 
castic. 

" What's the use," he said, " of hauling me in, 
when the fish who did the mischief is still swim- 
ming about? I was not in this affair." 

" That remains to be seen." 
• " I was not in this affair," he repeated violently. 

" Hold your tongue. You and Plessis were 
both in it." 

After I had worked him to a high pitch of 
excitement I sent for Plessis, and then witnessed 
a curious scene, the one on which I had reckoned. 

When Plessis was ushered in, and saw Mangin, 
he seemed dumbfounded, but he greeted him 
heartily with a: 

'' Bon jour, mon vieux! " 

The other glared at him. 

" You are a nice kind of friend," he hissed, 
" to denounce a pal you know to be innocent 
You scoundrel ! " 

" I swear," shrieked Plessis, " I never men- 
tioned your name! Ask M. Gk)ron — ask him." 

" He speaks the truth," I interposed ; " he 
refused to give me the name of the third man 
who went with Crampon that afternoon to the 
Rue Saint-Denis; but, as I feel sure you, Mangin, 
are that man, I had you arrested." 
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Mangin growled and turned on Plessis. 

" Am I to understand that in order to screen 
a pal of yours who took part in this business 
you actually let me, your best friend, suffer? " 

If at that moment a member of the French 
Academy, whose duty it is to expunge every 
strange word from our language, had entered my 
room, he would have been horrified. For I and 
these two men were talking " the green tongue " 
— ^as it is called here — the slang in which Paris 
criminals feel so much more at home than in 
honest French. To the fact of my being able to 
converse in that queer idiom I attribute, in some 
measure, the influence I always have had over 
members of that class. 

" Two years ago," continued Mangin, " when 
you had come to grief, and the police " 

" Shut up, you fool," shouted the angry Plessis. 

" I shan't shut up, you white-livered sneak. 
You want to leave me in quod, when you know 
I had no hand in this? Look here, M. Gk>ron, as 
he refuses to speak, I will. And you shall know 
something about this " 

" Stop your talk," bawled Plessis, wiping the 

perspiration from his forehead, " I give in ; it*s 

no use fighting any longer. M. Goron, my friend 

is innocent; he was never near the place on that 
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day. Let him go, and TU tell you who it is you 
are after." 

He paced the room in uncontrolled agitation, 
talking rapidly as if to get the load off his mind. 

" It is Joseph Simetiere. And now don't ask 
me an3rthing else — for I shall not answer." 

He then looked expectantly at Mangin, and the 
two shook hands. I rang the bell. 

" This man," I said, pointing to Mangin, " is 
to be released." 

And he walked away, proud at having only 
been three hours in custody, a thing which, I am 
sure, had never happened to him before. 

Joseph Simetiere was a dangerous bandit No 
time had to be lost, and that same night I went 
in search of him, accompanied by two of my 
men. 

I knew Simetiere was a frequenter of a low 
dancing place in the Rue Montagne-Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, where the worst characters congregated. 
At an early hour I went there with my compan- 
ions, whom I left a little distance off, and walked 
straight into a small room, from which, through 
a window closed by a curtain, ever)rthing could 
be seen that went on in the hall. This closet bore 
the curious name of " the Grand Dukes' Observa- 
tory," for it was from there that two of the 
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Russian Grand Dukes had once watched the 
' entertainment. 

"Do you expect Joseph Simetiere to-night?" 
I asked the proprietor, who had every reason to 
assist the police. 

" Yes, he comes here constantly. But his pals 
are always with him, and in your stead I 
would " 

" Thank you. I do not want your advice. 
Stay here, and tell me when he enters." 

After an hour he called out: 

"Here he is!" 

Simetiere, a sinister-looking scoundrel, with 
three men and a woman, all desperate characters, 
sat down, ordered drinks, and started a conversa- 
tion, which, above the squeak of fiddles and the 
thumping of feet, I could not hear. It was 
forttinate I had taken the precaution of locking the 
door, for the woman crossed the hall, and — ^I do 
not know for what reason — ^tried to come in. 
When I saw the fellow rise, I stole out, and joined 
my companions, whom I conducted to a dark 
doorway by which Simetiere had to pass. 

" It is no good making a selection," I whis- 
pered to my men, " we must take our chance." 

A few minutes after midnight we saw Sime- 
tiere come down the street. One of his friends 
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walked by his side; the others were a few yards 
behind. The instant the two were level with us 
we rushed at them and before they could utter a 
cry they were bound, thrown into a cab, and 
taken off. 

The other man we had arrested was Thevenin, 
an old offender, and this, as it turned out, proved 
a lucky haul, for the next morning, when Sime- 
tiere was brought before me, he scowled angrily, 
and said: 

" I am sure it is that coward Thevenin who has 
rounded on me; and I'll be even with him. Yes, 
I was in the affair of the Rue Saint-Denis; but 
Thevenin, that ugly rat, was the third man." 

This was at variance with what Plessis had told 
me. But instead of doubting Simetiere's state- 
ment I guessed that Plessis had only told me half 
the truth and that there was a fourth. My sup- 
position proved correct, for, having confronted 
Crampon with the other three, it turned out that 
whilst Crampon with Simetiere and Thevenin 
had gone to the billiard-room in the wine-shop, 
Plessis had kept watch outside, which accounted 
for the fact that no one had seen him. 

The public were delighted when it was an- 
nounced that the men in connection with the Rue 
Saint-Denis crime were in custody ; but I was not 
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satisfied. Crampon was the head of a gang who 
had been, or were still, committing depredations, 
and I could not rest until that whole pack had 
been routed. And I may remark here that the 
post of Chief of the Paris Detective Police is not 
a bed of roses. He certainly disposes of men in 
whose courage he can place reliance ; but when a 
dangerous expedition on a big scale is planned, 
the chief has to place himself at their head and 
risk his life — ^like they do. 

I had also to overcome a serious difficulty, that 
of laying my hand on the whole lot in one swoop ; 
for I knew full well that if I caught only two or 
three the rest would disappear, and I should 
have to start a fresh hunt. I, therefore, sent for 
Latrille, an active young officer, who possessed 
the talent of disguising himself in such a mar- 
vellous manner that I often failed to recognize 
him when I met him in one of the passages of 
the Prefecture. I instructed him to watch the 
gang, and keep me informed of their movements. 
Their favorite meeting-place was a low tavern in 
the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher. 

A few days later, Latrille told me that the 
whole gang were to meet that evening, whereupon 
I made all my arrangements. 

One by one, so as not to awaken any suspicion, 
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we met in a passage close by that tavern, whence, 
unseen, we could watch the neighborhood. The 
night was dark, and the street bore an inde- 
scribably gloomy look. But, instead of the silence 
that would befit such a place, the air was rent with 
sounds of scuffles and brawls. Occasionally 
shrieks would be heard, shrieks that would not 
affect anybody about there. Little they cared 
whether it was an ordinary quarrel or murder; 
whatever it might be, it was common enough in 
the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher. A villanous-looking 
man grabbed a woman by the throat, and, with 
curses, demanded something that she kept hidden 
beneath her cloak. But, quick as lightning, she 
whipped out a knife, whereupon the fellow slunk 
off, and she continued her way as if nothing had 
occurred. 

At a quarter past one a shabby-looking indi- 
vidual, with a dirty rag over his left eye, passed 
our hiding-place, and, turning sharply aroimd, 
whispered : 

" Come, quick; now is the time I " 

It was Latrille. 

I placed myself at the head of my men, and 

in less than a minute we were in the den, a narrow 

room, with a small bar covered with zinc, tables 

and chairs along the wall. Half a dozen ruffians 
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were sitting there, listening attentively to one of 
their party, who was emphasizing his words with 
a bottle he held in his hand. 

And then the scramble began. Three were 
overpowered before they could make use of their 
weapons; but the others fought like savages. 
One, with a knife between his teeth, had barri- 
caded himself behind a table, and fired revolver 
shots at us; whilst the other two, armed with huge 
knives, threw themselves upon those nearest to 
them. Brunet received an ugly gash in the thigh, 
and poor Larose was shot in the leg. Suddenly 
one of my men shouted : 

"Look out, sir." 

I turned quickly, and saw a fellow, who had 
been hiding underneath a table, pointing a pistol 
at me. But the arm that held it was caught, 
wrenched backward, and, with a howl, he fell on 
the floor. In less than five minutes everjrthing 
was over, and my prisoners, carefully handcuffed, 
were conveyed to the Prefecture. 

Then came the day of reckoning. Crampon 
and his accomplices were committed for trial. 
Of the eight who were arraigned, seven were sent 
to penal servitude; but Crampon, the murderer, 
was sentenced to death. The latter, who had told 
me twice that he wanted to be, as he called it, 
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"butte," had hoped that his sentence would be 
commuted to transportation for life; but on the 
sixteenth of December, in the afternoon, I was 
officially informed that his execution would take 
place the following day. 

At five o'clock the next morning, Deibler, the 
executioner, arrived on the Place de la Roquette 
to build up the guillotine ; and punctually at seven 
I followed M. Beauquesne, the governor of the Ro- 
quette prison, into Crampon's cell. The examin- 
ing magistrate, the Police Commissary of the Ro- 
quette district, two other officials, and three ward- 
ers accompanied us. When we entered, Cram- 
pon, who was sitting on his bed, turned livid. 

" Crampon," said M. Beauquesne, " the moment 
of expiation has arrived." 

The condemned man tried to speak, but we 
heard nothing but a rattling sound. The warders 
helped him to dress, and we left him alone with 
the priest, the Abbe Valladon. He then was con- 
ducted to the " Salle du Greffe," a dismal room 
with a stone floor, and, in the centre, a small stool 
on which the culprit sits to submit to the 
" toilette," which consists in cutting his hair and 
shirt around the shoulders, and pinioning him. 
When Crampon felt the cold steel of the scissors 
on his neck, he shuddered, and uttered a faint cry. 



Hunting the Gang 

A few minutes later the heavy doors of the 
prison were thrown open, and the sad procession 
appeared. First came Deibler, and behind him 
Crampon, supported by two of the executioner's 
assistants. Thus far he had shown a certain 
amount of courage. When, however, he caught 
sight of the horrible machine, he seemed paralysed. 
Deibler's men had to carry him ; and when, a few 
seconds later, the knife dropped, I was almost 
certain that it had fallen on a lifeless body. 



THE END 



apx 



THE DASHING NOyEL 

THE 

COLONEL 
OF THE 
RED HUZZARS 

By 
JOHN REED SCOTT 



Stirring adventures, courtly intrigue, and fencing both 
of sword and wit, fill the pages of this story. The plot is 
built upon a wager between Major Dalberg, U. S. A., and 
a friend that within a certam time both would be dining 
with the king and dancing with the princess royal of Va- 
leria. Strangely enough, Dalberg proves to be of the blood 
royal of Valeria, is reinstated into his ancestral rights, and 
when matters are about to reach a climax, the pretender 
steps in, and there ensues an encounter between American 
pluck and unscrupulous cleverness. 

** There's not a dall page in W^^The Index ^ Pittsburg, 

" A slap-dashing vacation-day romance."— ^k^^ncv Stm^ New York, 

** So naively fresh in its handling, so plausible through its natnnlnesat 

that it comes like a mountain breeze across the ftur-spreadlng desert of 

similar romances."— ^4U«//«-7¥m««, Fitisburg, 

motrttticMU in Colon bgr CLARCNCC T. UNDERWOOD 



J. B. Lipinncott Company, Philadelphia 



BREAKERS 
AHEAD 



-A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL- 



of love and plot, full of exdtetnent and incident, by 

A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 

Author op 
•«Tliat Mainwaring Affair** (12 editions) 

««At the Time Appointed ** (10 editions) 

'* Mac '* Denning is a man of great force of 
character, resourceful, clever, and attractive, but 
very selfish. He accumulates a large fortune in 
mines and l>anking, but still he is not happy, for 
he can not throw ofF the memory of the wife he 
had deserted because of her inferior social posi- 
tion. The latter part of the story is full of 
dramatic incidents, when an attractive widow 
with a lovable litde daughter, and his son, whom 
he has never seen, appear on the scene. 

*' A nov«l to Btir the pulae of the most blas6 reader of Action,"— Bottom 
HtraUL 

** Full of action and with a remarkably cifective endioc."— ^^Mrtf- 
Herald^ Chicago. 

** Constantly grows in interest as it profrresses and in its condudlnf 
chapters becomes so tense that it leaves the reader no option but to finiu 
it before putting^ it AomnJ'*—B»enmg TeUgraphy PkUad^lphia. 

Frontispiece in colors, by James L. Wood 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 
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VANITY 
SQUARE 

JL novel Off 

FiftH Aventie Life 

By 
Edgar Salttis 

*«A Xransactlon Ia Hearts." '«Xlk« F«v#am« 

GERALD UXHILL had everTthing that a man is sup- 
posed to need to make him perfectly happy — wealth, 
social position, a beautiful home, a charmmg wife, and 
a dear little daughter — ^yet a longbg for something, he knew 
not what, possessed him. The story tells of a strange experi- 
ence that comes to him and almost miraculously reveals the 
true value of his greatest possession — ^the love and devotion of 
his wife — and brings contentment. 

*<A imart and interesting story.** — SatunUy TimtSy New Tork, 

"A ttriking story, full of dramatic paanget and with more than one 
thrill to it.** — Philadelphia Preu, 

<'A remarkable story in more senses than one. If you are in quest of 
something entirely original; something that will furnish food for thought, 
by all means read * Vanity Square.* ** — Index ^ Pittshiuj. 

12 mo. Decorated Qoth, fl .25 
J. B. Lippincott Company* Philadelphia 



•*A remarkable book." — Chicago Tribune 

Angel df Pain 

BY £. T. BENSON 

Author of ''The Challonen,** ''The Image in 
the Sand/' " Dodo/' etc., etc. 

THIS genuine love story takes the reader among 
beautiful country scenes in England, and tells 
of a great sacrifice for love. It involves the 
happiness of two men who were great friends, but in 
love with the same woman. The disappointment of 
one causes their estrangement, though they finally 
are united as brothers for a time by the ^^ Angel of 
Pain." The character of Tom Merivale brings into 
the book a touch of the supernatural. A hermit by 
choice, he lived in a forest and possessed a strange 
power over birds and beasts, with whom he talked 
familiarly. 

«One of the bat of the pretent-day iiOTdi.***-PA)rs5iff|f Di^stch. 

"Marie Corelli henelf could not have inTented a more wonderful char- 
acter than Tom Merirale.** — Baltimort News, 

"A distmct achievement; it fiir ecceedt anythbg tti tdented author hat 
prcrioudy produced.** — Newark Evening Newt. 

12 mo. Qoth,Sl.50 
J. B. Lippincott CompMiy, Philadelphia 



THE CHALLONERS 

By E. F. BENSON 



i2mo. Clothf $i.so. 

The theme is a father's concern lest his children 
become, contaminated by what he considers an un- 
wholesome social atmosphere. The book is filled with 
Mr. Benson's clever observations on the English smart 
set, and the love-story shows him at his best. 



MORGANATIC 

By max NORDAU 
i2mo. Decorated cloth^ $1^50. 

This new book by the author of '' Degeneration/' 
has many of the qualities which gave its predecessor 
such a phenomenal sale. It is a study of moigan- 
atic mr*Tiagey and full of strong situations. 

J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 



THE IMAGE IN THE SAND 

A Love-Stoiy Dealing with the Occult. 
By E. F. BENSON 

ismo. Cloth, $i.so 



*< The Ims^e in the Sand " is a book that will en- 
tertain every novel-reader and provoke discussion. It 
speaks emphatically for the development of Mr. 
Benson's powers as a writer, though it also emphasizes 
that lightness of touch and happy faculty for sketching 
character in outline which have marked his several 
former books. 

"Spiritualism, hypnotism, demoniac 
possession, white and black magic, 
Oriental theosophy — all are found among 
the component parts of this tale. The 
denouement is decidedly original and 
highly imaginative. Decidedly, *The 
Image in the Sand ' will not &til to make 
a strong appeal to every one who has any 
love for the marvellous and the unknown 
— or who appreciates a very well-written 
story." — Brooklyn Eagle, 

** The author of * Dodo ' has written a 
' thriller.' It is a spiritualistic story. Mr. 
Benson sets part of his story in the East, 
and part in London, and tells it in a 
manner to keep the reader wide awake 
and interested to the end." 

—Globe, N, y. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 



THE WIFE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
Author of "PoKETOWN Peoplb." 

lUusiraied. 12 mo. Ooth, $1,50. 



"The story holds one's interest to the end.*' 

— Chicago Evening Post 

" Will gratify the admirers of literary sensation/' 

—Pittsburgh Times. 

** A strong and entertaining novel of Washington 
society, of a devoted wife with an unhappy past, of 
plotting for state papers, of the unexpected final 
chivalry of a Russian count, of other love interests. 
A book to be read at a sitting, tender and true to life." 

— Chicago Record'HeraU. 

•* The author of * Poketown People ' has bettered 
her best Her novel contains in abundance every 
quality that mades for excellent reading. Get it quick 
and read it slowly." — Washington Mirror. 
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THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR 

By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR. 
Ilhistrated by B. PUiated Abbott. lamo. Cloth, f 1^90. 



" Possibly in a detective story the main ^ect is to thrill. If ao^ 
<That Mainwaring Affair* is all right lie thrill is there, foil 
measnxe, pressed down and ninning over." — Life^ New Yoric. 

*'The book that reminds one of Anna Katherine Green in her 
palmiest days. . . . Keeps the reader on the alert, defies the efforts 
of those who read backwards, deserves the applause of all who like 
mystery."— Tlwif TopUs^ New York. 

<' The tale is well told, and the intricacies of the plot so adroitly 
managed that it is impossible to foresee the correct solution of the 
mysterious case until the final act of the tragedy. . . . Although 
vividly told, the literary style is excellent and the story by no means 
sensational, a fact that raises it above the level of the old-time detec- 
tive stoiy." — Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 

"The book will hold the reader's attention from beginning to 
end."— iVw, Philadelphia. 

" A novel with a most intricate and carefiilly unraveled plot . . . 
The treatment is pleasantly original, and the book can be safely 
reconunended to the reader who likes his fiction to baffle him untU 
the author is willing to make it clear." — North American^ Phila- 
delphia. 

'*It is a thrilling story of crime and intrigue, entirely free from 
brutality of thought or coarseness of expression. The author has 
fine command of language and the faculty of leaving just enough 
unsaid to keep interest at the highest pitch." — Chicago Tribum. 

'< The reader will be a good guesser, indeed, if he solves this mys- 
tery story before the author does it for him. A pleasant love inteteat 
runs through the pages." — Rocky Mountain News^ Denver. 

"Stories of this kind are itn from novel, but few of them have 
been wrought with so much literary skill as 'That Mainwaring 
Affair.' " — Evening IVisconsin, Milwaukee. 
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AT THE TIME APPOINTED 

BY A. MAYNARD BARBOUR. 

Author of ** That Maimvanmg Affair.^* 

Colored frontispiece by J. N. Marchand. StriUnc^ covert in 
cloth, $1.50. 

''Vivid in its characterizations, . . . and 
thrilling in its dramatic situations/' — Wdshr 
ingtan Evening Star. 

"A highly romantic story, full of thrilling 
adventure and sentiment. . . . The author 
has a fine, forceful style, her sentiment is 
tender, . . . and the situations and episodes 
are full of interest to the end." — Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin. 

** Clean, interesting, sensational, and at no 
time immoral even in far off suggestion. A 
climax of excitement" — Si. Louis Star. 

*' A study in character, and a very unusual 
and original love story." — St. Paul Dispatch. 

" A good mystery that stimulates the imagi- 
nation and excites the deepest interest." — 
Washington Post 

"The reader will find much to excite his 
interest. The secrets of this story are for the 
reader to gather at first hand. We believe 
that they wll move him." — N. Y. Sun. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY 

izmo. Cloth, $i'5o 

Perhaps no woman now writing has proven so 
generally popular among young women as Miss Carey, 
andall that need be said of her new book b that it will 
realize every expectation aroused by "A Passage 
Perilous " and "The Highway of Fate." 

* * For girls who have outgrown childish 
literature Miss Carey's books are most 
desirable. They give wholesome and pure 
views of life in a very interesting and en- 
tertaining manner. ' * — Portland Press. 

" Miss Carey's latest book is along the 
lines that have already made her beloved 
by thousands of readers. A spirited 
story of intense human interest" 

—The Bookseller, Chicago. 

** A pretty romance that, like all of its 
predecessors, may be characterized as 
sweet and wholesome. The story is 
written in Miss Carey's own pleasant, 
restful style, and is one of her best" 

— LoutsvtUe Courier-JoumaL 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 



THE ISSUE 

By GEORGE MORGAN 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 




«Will stand prom- 
inently forth as the 
strongest book that 
the season has eiven 
ns. The novd is a 
brilliant one, and 
will command wide 
attention. ' * -^Phila- 
delphia Public Led- 

"The love story 
running through the 
book b very tender 
and sweet"— 5/. 
Paul Despatch, 

*' Po, a sweet, lov- 
able heroine." — 
The Miiwauiee 
SentifteL 

"Sudi novels as 
'The Issue' arerare 
upon any theme. It 
is a work that must 
have cost tremen- 
dous toil, a master- 
piece. It is superior 
to 'The Crisis.'"— 
PitUhurg Gaaeite, 

<'The best novel 
of the Gvil War 
that we have had." 
— Baltimore Sun. 
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THE RAVANELS 

By HARRIS DICKSON 
With four illustrations by 

SEYMOUR M. STONB 

i2mo. Cloth^ $1^50 

A novel of devemess, with a capital plot, sur- 
prising climaxes^ and a love-story of unusual 
• sweetness. 

"The developments of the story are 
unexpected and very dramatic, the 
characters are drawn with much dever- 
ness, and there is a love-story of unusual 
beauty." — NashviUe American. 

** The tragedy of the story is admir- 
ably mellowed with its pathos. The 
chsunacters are skillfully drawn and a gen- 
uine depth of interest is aroused which 
never flags until the book ends, amid all 
its sorrows, with happiness and cheer." 
— New York Times. 

•*No son or daughter of the South 
who loves her traditions and ideals can 
read * The Ravands ' inappredativdy. . 
. . Its thrilling dimaxes and extra- 
ordinary situations hold the interest and 
stamp Uie work a success." 

— Advertiser t Newark, N J. 
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